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THE RELATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY TO 
EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY'’ 


velopment of psychology and so- 

as sciences has been so recent that 
well expect that there should be 
nfusion as to what each science in- 

; and where lies the line of demarea- 
between the two. The writers upon 
bject have generally pointed out that 
wy is concerned with the individ- 
und sociology with the group or asso- 
n of individuals. 
he fundamental distinction between 


Professor Smith 


which he regards as clear enough for 


tional sociology, as follows: ‘‘Soci- 


is properly concerned with man only 


s social aspects, psychology in his in- 
jual aspects. The primary interest of 
cy is in the study of social relations, 
the primary interest of psychology is 
study of individual mental life. The 
f a study of sociology is therefore the 
group, that of psychology the in- 
lual man.’”? 


When we come to deal with the problems 


rising out of our educational considera- 


tance, 


ns these purely academic distinctions do 


seem to help very much. What, for 
has this distinction to offer in 


ermining whether we shall place civic 


lueation, vocational education, immigrant 


of educational sociology ? 


lucation and health education in the field 


How will this 


listinction between the two sciences help 


iy 
aul 


+ 


) say whether the problems of school 


ninistration, of method, of curriculum 


idress given before the National Society of 

tional Sociologists, on February 26, 1924. 
Smith, Introduction to Educational Soci- 
. 21, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 


1924 Number 493 
and of teaching are psychological or soci- 
ological? A recent discussion emphasized 
this difficulty. 
of the courses to be placed in a department 


The consideration was that 


of educational sociology in a university, 
and some contended that vocational educa- 
tion could not be so classified, while others 
were sure that it was entirely proper to so 
classify it. 

The difficulty in distinguishing between 
sociology and psychology, or educational 
sociology and educational psychology, lies 
in the fact that both sciences deal with con- 
sciousness and its operations. Association 
is as much a conscious experience as visual 
sensation or perception arising out of ob- 
The 


fact of group life, of association, is psycho 


servation of color or material objects 


logical, and therefore the data of sociology 
data. | 
aware here of the fact that all science deals 


is psychological am _ perfectly 
with conscious facts, but the facts of psy- 
chology and sociology are alike in that the 
subject-matter of both relates to the mental 
life itself as opposed to the physical sciences 
whose facts must be referred to the exter- 
nal world. Association itself is psycholog 
ical, and society exists only in the minds of 
It is the feeling or conscious- 
de 
pendence upon them and his obligation and 
the 


individuals. 


ness of one’s relation to others, his 


duties toward them that is essential 
feature of the science. 

This view of sociology may be made clear 
by reference to government as a social ac- 
tivity or aspect of association. Whether a 
form of a 


archy, an aristocracy, a democracy, a soviet 


government assumes the mon- 


matter of society’s feelings and 
the The 


ment is an aspect of association depending 


is a 


thoughts about matter. govern- 


upon a mental attitude present in the in- 


dividuals composing the society The 
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rm of association depends cluded? If so, may not the sit 
the minds of the soeial social? May not the individ 
Thus, society itself undergoes’ be determined by the sort of s 
‘hanges just as the minds of which it is with which he is connected 


1 


composed change. Sociology, as the science psychology does include a cons 


dealing with society, must therefore have both the situation and response 


for its subject-matter the elements that are involved in any behavior act 
basic in society itself. Government itself dividual may have a tendency t 
is a matter of publie opinion in operation. which is ealled forth only thr 
There is, however, a definite distinction tion, and in this case the exa 
between these two sciences, as well as a_ the tendency, and the behavior g 
very obvious relationship. Psychology, for of the tendency is a matter fi 
instance, clearly seeks to find the laws cal consideration, while the 
which will help to explain the conduct of tion itself is a sociological fa 
human beings. Psychology seeks to dis- 1s concerned with the individ 
cover and explain the functions of the the stimulus-response situatio 
organ of sense, the muscles, the glands, the ology is concerned with the 
nervous system and in fact all other bodily both are psychological. 
organs in the determination of behavior. Sociology, therefore, has to 
It seeks to classify and describe all kinds havior. It concerns itself wi 
of behavior of which the normal individual which explain human association 
is capable. Not merely this, but it attempts man associations are always 
to ascertain what bodily organs are in- behavior. It states the laws and 
volved in the process of walking, of fear, underlying human relations and 
of anger, and in speaking, acting or think- the basis for the interpretation 
ing. It proposes to explain in what way life. The implication in the tern 
the bodily organs are concerned in these _ life’’ is that of behavior. Our 
activities. for example, take the form of wor 
Psychology also concerns itself with in- enjoyment or drudgery, leisure or 
dividual differences, with capacities to In the performance of these act 


learn, with temperamental differences, with are brought into groups. We engag 


moral traits and with special abilities of these activities as members of gr 


every kind. Furthermore, it concerns itself some of these groups, 

with the problems of how the special char- nation, we may be only faintly 
acteristics and capacities operate in learn- of associations, while in the fan 
ing to speak, to read, to solve problems in church or factory we may be cle 
algebra, to develop an appreciation of scious of our relationship. But in at 
music. And, finally, it attempts to discover whether we are members of a 
what forms of behavior are present without teachers’ association, a board of dir 
learning—such as crying, vocalization— a laborer in a factory, a member 
and what are the relations of these forms church, or a bankers’ association, b 
of activity to those which are to be learned is the essential feature that chara 
our relationship and sociology is ¢ 


( 


by the individual. 
So far we have included in this enumera- with our behavior in these groups 

tion of the facts with which psychology is the relationship of these groups 

concerned no mention of the stimulus or as a whole. 

situation which calls forth behavior in the For our purposes, then, we 

individual. Is not the situation to be in- tinguished between sociology and 


} 











stated 


and this is necessary for the con- 
n of the relation of educational 
to educational psychology. Edu- 
psychology is an applied science 
es in the field of applied psychology. 
neerned primarily with the laws of 

vy applied to the acquisition, or- 

n and evaluation of experience or 

ne. It seeks to answer the question: 
is the optimum condition for learn- 

ind how ean this best be realized?’’ 
nal sociology, on the other hand, 

ise an applied science in the field of 

It is concerned not with the 

of acquisition and organization of 
rience, but with the effect of learning 
group life, and in turn the effect of 
r group life upon the larger society. 

s to explain how education as a social 
éss may under optimum conditions 
ninate social defects, perpetuate desir- 
institutions, group activities, group 
rms and practices, and attain for society 
als and standards it aims to achieve. 
What, then, is the subject-matter of the 
youthful sciences of educational psy- 
wy and educational sociology? The 
bject-matter is not mutually exclusive. 
example, let us take educational 

hod. It is usually assumed that method 

es wholly in the province of psychology. 
sis not so. Psychology will determine 
most economical method of learning, 

t will not discover for us the effect of the 
thod of procedure involved in the learn- 
ng process upon group life or society. For 
nstanee, educational psychology might dis- 
er by experimentation that children 
im most rapidly when the teacher or 


school authorities set up standards of 


hievement and then test the pupils at 
d periods, thus making the learning 
‘ess a sort of contest of the pupil with 
self for standard attainment. The 


Dalton and Winnetka plans attempt to do 


is with a part of the curriculum, the 


“Winnetka plan, by outlining grade, term 


y 


month objectives, putting these in the 
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hands of the pupils, helping them individ- 
ually as they need help to realize the goals. 
The problem of method in this case is that 
of setting up standards, stimulating chil- 
dren to strive to attain them, giving them 
help and direction and measuring the re 
sults. But educational sociology might find 
weaknesses in the group life resulting from 
such a method, such as inability to cooper 
ate, lack of team-work, insensitiveness to 
community needs and a thousand and one 
other weaknesses that educational psychol- 
ogy itself might not display 

Can’t we in fairness say that this is just 
what has been happening in our educa- 
tional endeavors? Take as an illustration 
our accomplishments or failures of accom- 
plishment in the social sciences We have 
set up as the objective of the social sciences 
certain knowledges of history, economics, 
sociology, community civics and human 
geography. Educational psychology has 
provided us with a rather effective method 
of attaining the knowledge desired, but we 
have not developed individuals that will 
function as effective citizens in the com- 
munity. Social capacities have not been 
developed and thus we find corresponding 
social weaknesses. Psychology can never 
determine these social weaknesses nor pro 
vide in detail all essentials of method in 
the elimination of the weaknesses. The 
method itself must be fundamentally social. 
The educator must, therefore, always check 
psychological experiments over against edu- 
cational sociology to determine whether the 
ways of effective learning are adequate for 
the social demands. Both sciences must 
have a say as to method. 

Many regard the chief function of edu- 
cational sociology as that of aim and eur- 
riculum. Ellwood says: ‘‘ Now the science 
of education has evidently two chief prob- 
lems, the problem of the aim of education 
and the problem of organizing a curricu- 
lum which shall be in harmony with that 
aim. It is the contention of this paper 


that both of these problems are essentially 
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problems of applied sociology and that the 
science of education, in so far as it con- 
cerns these two fundamental problems in 
education, is essentially an applied science 
Others feel that 
educational sociology is chiefly concerned 


resting upon sociology.’”* 


with the determination of educational ob- 
jectives. Snedden states this view: ‘‘ Edu- 
cational sociology has as its chief province 
the scientific determination of objectives.’”* 
However, this subject-matter, which is re- 
garded as so exclusively a matter for the 
educational sociologist, does not belong ex- 
clusively to his field. Edueational psychol- 
ogy must determine the objectives that are 
appropriate to the needs of children. It 
must determine whether the child’s ability 
would permit him to pursue that which is 
socially desirable and in what way the ob- 
The point of 
That 
whatever the problem in education may be 
that 
must be called upon to determine ways of 


jective should be pursued. 
this discussion, then, is simply this: 
there are two fundamental sciences 
educational procedure and both are equally 
indispensable. 

The tendency is marked among writers 
to regard educational sociology as one of 
fundamental to 
Rapeer, in his edu- 


several sciences that are 
educational procedure. 
cational hygiene, pleads for his new science 
as a coordinate need with educational psy- 
chology, educational sociology, educational 
supervision, 


administration, edueational 


ete., ete. This view seems also to be held 
by President Suzzallo, who may properly 
be styled the father of educational soci- 
ology. He says: ‘‘As we have a school 
hygiene and an educational psychology, so 
we must have what is basic, an educational 
This view does not seem to 
Educational proce- 


dure, whether it be in administration, su- 


— l ian 880 
SOC10 ogy. 


me to be quite valid. 


pervision, teaching or what not must rely 
upon the two basie sciences of educational 
8’ Education, Vol. XXII, pp. 133-40. 


4See Snedden, ‘‘ Educational Sociology,’’ p. 33. 


5 Quoted by Smith in Introduction, p. 17. 
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psychology and educational sociolog 
all problems of administration, sy; 
sion, method, ete., must be referr: 
for rules of procedure. 

Take, for example, the problem 
ministration and this point of y 
comes clear. Shall we maintain 


ventional eight-four classification 
mentary and secondary education, « 


we establish the junior high scho 


some one of the proposed forms 
ganization. Immediately problems of 


importance for both educational psye} 
and educational sociology are thrown int 
the foreground. Does the 
nature of the child make the age of 


psveh 


or the age of fourteen the best plac 
the division between elementary and s 
ondary education? Does the junior | 
school organization afford a better op; 
tunity for arranging the stimulus-response 
upon which effective educational ex; 
ence depends. Does the junior high se 
form of organization take proper a 
of individual differences of pupils? Do 
it serve better in this respect than ft 
form of organization? These are 
tions for educational psychology to ans 
On the hand different pr 
will arise. Is the community read) 
Will the junior high s 
organization in this particular com: 


other 
organization ? 


provide such conditions as will strengt 
cooperation in the community, pr 
more effective 
strengthen family life, develop soc 


training in citizens 


These are problems of edu 
An 
these facts might lead us to conelud 

the viewpoint of educational psycholog 
that the old form of organization is better 
On the other hand, educational s g 
might lead us to conclude that in realizing 
the effective life t r 
social ideals, the junior high school is essen 
tial. 
ciological factors the administrator © 
have to come to a conclusion. His conc! 


ership, ete.? 


tional sociology. examination 


group essential! 


Weighing the psychological and 








Liivti 
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would require that he draw upon both 
es. No effort, of course, is here made 
veh the various factors in the par- 
situation. We are merely using 
inior high school as an illustration. 
New York University, and I presume 
nstitutions where educational soci- 
as found a place in the curriculum, 
facing the problem of determining 
tically what subjects belong in that 
Those subjects belonging in the field 
lucational psychology are pretty well 
ermined. We have already announced 
» twenty-five courses in the department 
educational sociology in the School of 
Education. 
health education, physical education, immi- 


Among these are courses in 


nt edueation, civic education, vocational 
education, the curriculum and introductory 
urses in educational sociology. From 


is lay-out it would seem that any course 
might be included. And that is virtually 
case, with the exception of such courses 

as school administration, supervision, ete. 
whole matter depends upon the point 
view of the course. Let us take, for ex- 


mple, the eurriculum. If one is concerned 
with the study of the factors of group and 

mmunity life and behavior for the pur- 

se of discovering the weaknesses of the 
subject-matter of instruction in effect upon 
social life, and is seeking to outline 
more adequate objectives, as a basis for 
selection of the subject-matter to be 
ught, then his field is educational soci- 
ology. If, on the other hand, he wishes 
adjust the subject-matter of the cur- 
riculum to the nature, capacity, differen- 
ited abilities, the intelligence of the 
pupils at the various stages the problem is 
one of educational psychology. 

We can say, therefore, that we have two 
losely related basie sciences, equally nec- 
essary to the determination of the whole 
of educational procedure. 


E. GeorGeE PAYNE 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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INDIA IN THE MOVEMENT FOR 
WORLD EDUCATION 


Man since the dawn of civilization has 
shown the amazing inclination toward 
reaching out for the remotest things rather 
than caring enough about the things in 
his closer vicinity. One of the first sciences 
which attracted the human attention more 
than any other was that of astronomy, the 
study of the stars which are the farthest 
from man. On the other hand the study 
of anatomy and sex life, so vitally near to 
man’s existence, is one of the newest 
sciences and is vet in its experimental stage. 

This phenomenon explains why, in the 
struggle for economic and political exist- 
ence, mankind, in order to settle the differ- 
ences and disputes that arise among groups 
of people, resort to holding diplomatic 
gatherings, commercial conferences, con- 
gresses of religion, ete., measures that in 
themselves are farthest from the mind of 
man as compared to education. Education, 
the fundamental means of civilization, did 
not actuate peoples to hold world confer- 
ences where the different representative 
educators could discuss their views and ex- 
periences regarding this most essential and 
powerful force that has made the people 
of the earth what they are in spite of all 
other efforts that have proved futile. 

It is, however, a very happy sign of our 
times that, after all manner of evils that 
have harassed and are still harassing the 
peoples of the world, there is one unani- 
mous opinion regarding a solution to our 
present unwholesome predicament. There 
is no sophisticated person living to-day 
who does not believe in the potency and 
promise of education carefully conceived 
and firmly but wholesomely administered. 
Education is not in any way a new means 
for redressing the life problems of human- 
ity; it has rendered that service under one 
name or another throughout the ages. 
What is new about education to-day is its 
method of administration, and the psycho- 














bos 


logical rather than logieal coordination of 


We no longer believe, as the 
the 


but our aim to-day is to teach a 


its contents. 


medieval schoolmen did, in teaching 
subjects ; 
citizen of to-morrow. This change in the 
viewpoint of the schoolmen and the drift- 
ing of emphasis from the subject to the 


child has old 


cedure of organizing the school curriculum. 


discredited the logical pro- 
To-day, the educators in all civilized na- 
tions are busy, on the one hand, in study- 
child, in 


and possibilities, and, on 


ascertaining its 
the other. 


ing the powers 
care- 
fully examining his environment, the needs 
of the community of which it is likely to 
be a member and its rights and responsi- 
bilities in subsequent manhood or woman- 
hood as a unit of the human race. 

Thus, the 


course of study tor 


formulation of a 
kind 
the authors see to it that they are guided 


to-day in 
any of school, 
by the needs of the child, the demands of 
the nation and the world at large, and no 
more by any time-honored custom or pre- 
sumed standard of values. In the eduea- 
tional institutions of the world this philos- 
ophy is gradually gaining ground and the 
striking effects of its influence are remark- 
able. 


as it were, a world conference on education 


As an embodiment of this new vision, 


was called, in which over 60 nations of the 
world participated, with a view of finding 
the 
issues in the present-day international re- 


out a real solution of discouraging 


lations of man. At this epoch-making con- 
ference on education it was the privilege 
of India to be represented by her native 
The 


nature of the conference did away with all 


sons and daughters. non-political 
those inhuman and disintegrating forces 
that 


superiority complex. 


bring into prominence the 
All the 


physically powerful or pas- 


usually 
countries, 
small or big, 
sive, were accorded equal voice in the de- 
liberations of the problems on the Agenda, 
and all conferees without exception came 
out gratified at the singular success of the 
The 


first world eonference on education. 
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satisfactory termination of the 
proved to all those assembled that 
exerted, it is still poss 
their « 


problems, as well as problems ol 


effort is 


human beings to settle 


tional significance, by means of 
tive method and give-and-take polic’ | 
lish 


American 


and Hindu, Japanese and | 


Philippine, Ger 


and 


lk’ rench delegations, with a Vast }! 
together in the d 


peace pro 


displayed 


of others, got 
of the educational and 
the 


spirit of cooperation and candor w) 


world and a pher 
unprecedented in any political, ecor 
or religious international confere: 
tofore. 

All countries put forward their « 
tional achievements and aspirations dw 
the session of the conference with 
fold view: In the first place, to let ot 
know of their achievements and met 
of attaining them; in the second pla 
invoke examination and criticism o! 
methods and results from those 
neither prejudiced nor prepossess¢ 
hence able to offer impartial opinions 
might bring attention to some unt 
and important aspects and implicat 

The 
judgment, to offer a crucial test t 


presence of India served, i 
whole endeavor of a peaceful settlement 
international relationship. In fact, in o1 
of the sessions, I frankly pointed out 
fact that if the world conference on « 

tion aims to do some work, it should 


and sincerely seek problems and not 


them. Since Egypt was not represent 
the conference, India had the honor 
stand first on the roll of illiteracy 


illiteracy which is a glaring fact in s 
with the west d 
Let the 


ference look into the problems of I 


of her close contact 
the last two hundred years. 


education, and into those of other 1 
which are in the same plight as Ind 
it would have something worth w 


do. 


Avoid these problems and « 





organized, literate nations like 

Canada or the United States, and 
t conference would easily be turned 
iccessful farce to be recorded on 


that gives honorable mention to 
conferences held in Europe since 


INDIA 


are 319,000,000 people in India 
rd of this number, that is, a num- 
to the population of the United 

States (100,000,000 are the gov- 
nts of the Native The re- 

ng two thirds of the population is 


under 
States. 


british governed provinces, but this 


n is again subdivided into two 


ns. Due to the national consciousness 
awakening of the masses of 
fourths of the 
n British India have come under the 


cri neral 

about three inhabi- 
ence of the Indian National Congress; 
he boyeott of the British schools and 
the 


onstrated the power of the nationalist 


es during past few years has 
lers of India in successfully controlling 
educational destinies of this major sec- 

of the population that 


er the political rule of the British. 


is directly 
The 
\ining portion, though a minority, still 
‘ognizes the British government as law- 
ful in India. Under these conditions entire 
India deserves to be given fair considera- 
n, at conference on 


least by a world 


tion and its official organs. It was 
n the basis of this argument that in fram- 
ng the constitution of the World Federa- 
n of Education Associations in the ar- 
‘le recommending the appointment of an 
lucational attaché, a clause was appended 
‘ognizing the rightful claim of those na- 
tions, where, due to certain uneducational 
sons people are not united under one 
vernment, to appoint an educational rep- 
resentative to speak for powers that control 
educational destinies of large masses 


f people 
! . 
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699 
EDUCATION AND LITERACY 

A few 
the 
and 


representative facts concerning 
India 


educational situation in 


education 
the 
that land of enormous population and stag 


System In vogue In 


veneral 


gering poverty will be pertinent for refer 
Out of the 


only 16,938,668 males and 1,600,768 females 


319.000.000 people 


ence here 


are literate, that 1s, those who can read and 
This literacy is confined to the city 
But 


bered, is a country of 


Ww rite 
India, it must be 
Nearly SD 


per eent. of her pe pulation lives from the 


remem 


population. 


\ illages 


result of agricultural pursuits, and as yet 
there is no provision made for the eduea 
tion of this vast majority of taxpayers on 
whose toil depends the very existence of 
This the 


birthrights of the peasant class is not pecu 


the governments. negligence of 
liar to the British governed provinces, but 
the 
Rural schools for 


is universal throughout length and 
breadth of the empire. 
the 


and continuation or part-time schools are 


country children and night schools 
too much needed for the adults in the vil 


lages of India. 


Missionary WorK 


Philanthropic Christian missions are ren- 
dering great service in bringing the edu 
eation of the three R’s to the door of these 
India. The 


missionaries deserve great credit for what 


precious potential citizens of 


they have been doing in the line of educa 


tion and sanitation for the backward 


The efforts, however, of 


hear the 


peoples of India. 


the missions do not and can not 


desirable results, because the receiving of 
benefits at the hands of missionaries as a 
rule entails bartering of one’s religion for 
theirs. It 


one’s institutions may be, 


is difficult. hows¢ ever defective 
to give them up 
What 


attaining enlighten- 


and adopt those of others wholesale 
one likes to do, after 
ment from a foreign source, is to recognize 
the 


obliging agencies. 


and be a friend to such 


The United 


obligation 


States has 
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obliged most of the European nations by 
giving them help in men and money, and 
benefited the 
wonderful idealistic 


she has world by giving it 
that the 


Declaration of Independence, but in return 


document, 


for these material, moral and_ spiritual 
obligations she does not ask other nations 
to give up their nationalities and make a 
wholesale adoption of her name, form and 
spirit. India will offer no opposition to 
the spread of the gospel of Christ. In fact 
India has been the only country that has 
willingly incorporated into her agelong re- 
the 


It is rational that we recognize the 


ligion beautiful teachings of other 
faiths. 
good in others and be prepared to adopt it 
towards the improvement of our mode of 
life and thought. It is suicidal, however, 
to display lack of desire, courage or ability 
to reform and improve one’s religious, 
social or political life and then accept the 
short eut of giving up one’s own institu- 
tions to enter those of others, whether polit- 
Such 


attitudes are not peculiar only in the field 


ical, religious, social or spiritual. 
of religion but even in the matter of polit- 
ical allegiance peoples of inferior integrity 
are often found ready to renounce their 
nationality and accept that of another. If 
this were done for some enlightened prin- 
ciple, the case would be different; but in 
the common run of life such people who 
refuse to suffer with the suffering masses 
of their country and choose to undertake 
a parasitic mode of existence are not re- 
garded as of any real consequence by any 
self-respecting nation. The same applies 
to other institutions of man. It is his job 
to improve them and fight for their reform 
and improvement, and not like a moral 
coward shirk the responsibility and enter 
If the work of uplift of the 
human race would be kept separate from 


another’s fold. 


the lustful greed of conversion to increase 
the quantitative merit of Christianity that 
is so promiscuously displayed in the deeds 
of a missionary, there would not be a soul 
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hostile to the spiritual life and 
Jesus in any non-Christian country 
Going back to the question of rural] 
cation and the part played by the n 
we come to face another problem 
the 
Though there are 168,358 public s 


problem of edueation in the 


various kinds, with an _ attenda; 

7,612,839 pupils, and 34,623 private s 
puy 

system of education is very faulty. [ 


with an enrollment of 593,386 
be easily seen from the figures giv 
the number of schools is very insuffi 
for the vast population of the count 
Yet those fortunate ones who are 
benefit by these few schools and th: 
universities of higher learning ar 
suffering from a terrible educationa 
tality due to one of the most irrat 
examination systems ever devised bj 
human mind! 


INSTRUCTION THROUGH ForEIGN 
TONGUE 

The general system of education is so1 
what like this: A child goes to school 
the age of eight. He is required to stud 
the elementary school subjects through his 
mother tongue. This primary school 
After 
and in some eases after five years of st 
the 
transferred to what is known as the Ang 


ealled the vernacular school. 


at about of thirteen, a ch 





age 
vernacular school. In this new schoo 
begins to study the English languag 
cause it is compulsory. During this per 
in which he is getting the English langu 
he is not given any advance work in ot 
subjects through the mother tongue, but 
is made to go over the same field that 
had covered in the vernacular school. T 
is inevitable, because the advanced wot! 
in these subjects is ordained to be imparted 
through the medium of English. Hene¢ 
loss of time is permitted in the interest 
the English After 
three years in this Anglo-vernacular sch 


spenaing 


language. 
tad tot 


is promoted to the regular Eng- 
school at the age of sixteen. From 
ll the subjects are taught through 
um of English. Even Sanskrit, 
hich most of the Indian languages 

d, and as such they have a marked 
nee of sound and structure with it, 
ned to be taught through the me- 
English. It is interesting to hear 
quoting rules of Sanskrit grammar 
lish! Of course it should not be for- 
that a Hindu ehild goes through all 
ind generally more heart-breaking 


nees than the child born in English- 


¢ countries encounters in the learn- 
f the scientific English language! I 

pardoned for mentioning in this 
tion the fact of the difficulty that 
have in 


an mothers and teachers 


‘ing the queries of the little children 
rning the 
ties of the English language. 


unlogical structure and 


the English high school the child is 


advanced instruction in English, 


maties, history, ancient and modern, 





lia and England, geography, political 
physical, and in a few so-called elee- 
es, such as Sanskrit, Persian or in some 
ed oriental language ; in science, that is, 
elementary physies and chemistry, draw- 
ng and a short course in agriculture which 
rresponds to the agricultural course given 
n the eighth grade of the American 


schools. 


EFFECTS 
At the age of nineteen and twenty, nor- 
lly speaking, a boy reaches the matricu- 
tion aless, as the final grade is styled. 
At the end of this final year the boy ap- 
matriculation examination 
york which is administered by the university to 


‘s for the 


which his particular school is affiliated. He 
lakes an examination in all the subjects he 
has studied since the time he entered high 
school. 


ily appointed examiners of the univer- 


The papers are examined by spe- 
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sity. These gentlemen have never known 
the children whose abilities they are now 
supposed to rate; in fact, they ao not test 
the ability of the pupil but are only inter- 
ested in finding out how much power he has 
acquired to reproduce like a parrot the con- 
If a pupil fails in one 
After this, he 


tents of his texts. 
subject he is flunked in all 
is required to repeat them all during the 
next year. If he fails in another subject 
at the second examination period but passes 
had failed in the 


previous year, he is still flunked and must 


in the one he during 
repeat all the subjects until he passes in 
all of them in one and the same year. 
This irrationality, expressed in evalua- 
ting the ability or the content of a student’s 
the the 


high school mortality in India. The energy, 


knowledge, is cause of shocking 
time and especially money gotten out of 
the the 
hopelessly wasted and the boy is simply 
lost 
cuniarily he has no prospects! 


self-denials of poor parents are 
Socially, he is condemned, and pe- 
Those who 
perform the wonderful feat of passing in 
all the subjects go out as school teachers, 
or as a rule serve as clerks in the govern- 
ment offices; of course, what qualifications 
their 
There 


is no clerical course included in the high 


these boys have for office work is 


ability to speak and write English. 
school curriculum. 


COLLEGE 


Those more fortunate ones who can pro- 
ceed to college have four years’ college 
education. This education is not varied in 
content nor scientific in method. It is more 
or less a ‘‘lecture education.’’ A few col- 
leges have good laboratories in the Indian 
sense of the term, but an ‘‘Arts college’’ 
is a mere extension of the high school in 
spirit as well as in practice. Cramming is 
the only sure rescue, and the great success 
consists in the acquisition of the much 
coveted B. A., for which a student is re- 


quired to go to the seat of the university, 
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where the final examinations are adminis- 
tered. The same old practice of passing 
in all the subjects at one and the same time 
s required or the wheel of failure is with 


you requiring the repetition of all the 
COUTSEeS. 

Still, it is interesting to take note of 
what an amazing number of Indian youths 
sueceed in meeting the requirements of this 
most irrational of existing education sys- 
tems. If the American system of eduea- 
tion were introduced I have no doubt but 
that most of our boys would get a college 
degree and, moreover, would be put in the 
way of learning things that would be of 
direct value to them in their life work. 

There are practically no schools for voca- 
tional or industrial education. Agricul- 
tural schools and two or three colleges have 
been opened of late, but the much needed 
education of the hand is still absent. 


PopULAR DEMAND FOR EDUCATION 


The Indian people who have received the 
benefits of education are demanding more 
and better educational facilities for their 
children. The governments, however, give 
the exeuse of lack of funds and there ends 
the matter. Education, especially in Brit- 
ish India, is paid for mostly through the 
excise income Thus, if the people want 
education, they must support the sale of 
liquor; if they desire prohibition, which 
they always have had in the upper classes, 
they must forego education. Under such 
perplexing conditions, portfolios of educa- 
tion have been handed over to the Indian 
ministers of education. Naturally, they 
ean do nothing but prove their incompe- 
tency. Some progressive native states, 
like Indore, Mysore and Baroda, for in- 
stance, are doing wonderfully in educating 
their subjects. These states have a com- 
pulsory primary education law in their 
states. Of course, Indian Rajas are the 
remnants of the medieval feudal system 
and most of them are fine-looking, impos- 


ing, luxuriant physical beings, 
exception of a few enlighten 
have striven for the uplift of 
jects. Health education is an 
need of India which has not 
any way. 

NEED OF WoRLD COOPERA 

By becoming a tiliated to the W 
eration of Education Associatior 
expect to do is this: As a me 
federation it is our right to as 
operation and help of the federal 
tion in meeting our needs, and 
the duty and privilege of the fi 
ganization to come to our aid. T! 
ease will always be before the ey 
world and as long as there ar 
thropic, self-sacrificing, humanitariar 
ple in the world we certainly will fir 
encouragement and guidance from t} 
progressive members of the federat 

Abraham Lincoln said that it 
possible for freedom in one part 
United States and slavery in ar 
exist. The same thing applies to th 
of to-day, which is so narrowed do 
brought in closer contact, due to our ! 
ern improved means of commun 
We can not have one country educ 
another suffering from the degradir 
fects of illiteracy and ignorance. 

The post-war conditions have br 
along with its horrors and degener 
fund of enlightenment and _ keenness 
altruistic vision to mankind. The times 
seething with a desire to help others 
be non-militaristie and to preach the 
erhood of man and to support thos 
are struggling to evolve a better fut 
their people and country by right 
means. It is not only the hope but 
promise potent in the life of the W 
Federation to lead the world in its ! 
looking, humane and educative 
Such a precedent will of necessit; 
understanding among nations and ¢ 
good will among men. 








PsyCHOLOGY OF PEACE 

longer can believe that force or 
of any kind will bring peace. 
nation or league of nations can 
ce when large portions of human- 
denied even the opportunity of 
their own national destinies. No 
nations ean have organized edu- 
associations with the aim of world 
nd enlightenment, unless the same 
ons are established all over the 
One nation must take part in the 
nal emancipation of another sister 
f international cooperation and 
ire to be promoted. Otherwise, all 
will come to nought with the narrow 
nalism which has proved its merit 

n it reached its climax in 1914. 
India has been the cradle of human civ- 
n from whence have come the first 
ts of philosophy, religion, science 









n 
iS learning. She has been to the world 
oneer nation which has initiated all 

r 1dvanecements of the centuries. India 

, definite and sustained spiritual mes- 

n which she has given to the world ever 
n » prehistoric days, even before the ad- 
nt of Buddha: and the essence of this 

message is the superiority of the spiritual 
o ( er the material. India has not become 
rtive in her ability to bring forth the 

r rbingers of a spiritual gospel and life. 
en in her material degeneracy of every 

Ss iginable description she has produced a 


Gandhi, the only Christ-like soul living to- 
She still produces a Tagore to prove 
r poetic faculty and a Bose to substan- 
ite the facet that in keeping with the 
growing trend of modern times she is not 
nkrupt in scientifie genius, either. India, 
rich i her most prosperous times, in the sense 
might and matter, never showed the 

for crossing her boundaries to sub- 
re jugate and enslave other peoples. She has 
irned how to enjoy prosperity with peace 
nd righteousness. Her religions and phi- 
sophies decried the use of intoxicating 
rs and as such she has been uniquely 
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favored with prohibition, though her dry- 
ness is being forcibls moistened to day with 
the excuse that some of her spoilt and 
ignorant children want to be wet and their 
personal liberty can not be legally In- 
fringed upon! India can give a great deal 
to the west in terms of her humane ideals 
of life and she can receive a great deal in 
terms of modern progress and ways of 
organizing human affairs Let us hope 
that such a cooperation will bring forth a 
new era of peace and understanding and 
make possible the realization of the wish of 
Benjamin Franklin: ‘‘God grant that not 
only the love of liberty but a thorough 
knowledge of the rights of man may per- 
vade all nations of the earth so that a 
philosopher may set his foot anywhere on 
its surface and say, ‘This is my country 
RaAJARAM VINAYAK GOGATE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES AT 
GENEVA AND LAUSANNE 
UNIVERSITIES 
THE thirty-third annual session of the Sum 
mer School at the University of Geneva will be 
held from July 19 to September 10, with a 
program covering French language and litera 
ture, current international problems, and botan 
ical and geological field work in the Swiss Alps, 

zoological lake work and limnology. 

The language and literature course, which is 
subdivided into three series of two weeks each, 
from July 19 to August 30, will inelude the 
study of classical and modern literature, the 
history of art, a literary analysis of selected 
passages, phonetics and denotation and conno 
tation of French words and phrases. While 
private classes for beginners may be arranged 


at the university, beginning, if so desired, 


alter 
July 1, it is especially emphasized that the 
practical work of the course is always done in 
small graded groups. The students are grouped 
according to their native languages, and each 
of these classes is subdivided into small see 
tions, usually of eight, whose members have ap 
proximately the same knowledge of French 


In connection with the subject of French lit 
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erature, students will be accompanied by mem-_ especially for students of Spanish, 
bers of the teaching staff to the various haunts’ this year on July 9, continuing for 


of literary celebrities in and around Geneva, six weeks. 
for Wednesday afternoon and the entire Satur- In addition to the regular courses, ; 


day are in each week devoted to excursions. to points of artistic and historical 


Social evenings, with professors and Genevese the city and suburbs as well as sh 
families, are planned for every Thursday; Vera Cruz, Orizaba, Puebla, Cuernay;: 
illustrated lectures on Switzerland generally, etaro and Guadalajara will be offere 
as well as on Geneva past and present, will be interested at reduced rates. The Nat 


given at regular intervals, and weekly theatri- Ways ol Mexico have offered half rat 


cals will allow the students to hear good French dents from the border and from the 
plays, both classical and modern. Mexico City and back. On excursions 


The course devoted to current international by the university, students will obtai: 


problems is scheduled from August 19 to Sep- tickets for traveling to all points 
during the months of July, August 
tember. The Ward Line has likewis 


special rates from New York to Mi 


tember 10, and wiil consist of lectures on the 
League of Nations in its every phase and on 


the International Labor Office of the League. 
Expert officials of the secretariat of the League and return, to groups of twenty or 

. . . > . >. : "¢ ’ > « ; » ¢ af 6) y ¥ 
of Nations and of the International Labor dents. Railway companies are coop 


Office will lecture and personally conduct par- offering considerable discounts to 


ties of students wishing to visit these institu- Students. 
tions. A tuition fee of thirty dollars, | 
The advanced scientifie studies course is Trency, entitles a student to four or mor 
scheduled from July 10 to September 10, and selected from the university catalogu 
includes a course of Alpine botany, field geol- several general courses in Spanish 
ogy and mountain climbing, fresh-water zool- can Art, Mexican Archeology and 
ogy and general limnology. In addition there Folk-song and Folk-dances. Partial 
are good opportunities for physical training part time students will also be estab! 
and recreation; for bathing, rowing, sailing, A catalogue containing complete in 
tennis, tramping and climbing. and application blanks are now ready 
At Lausanne, on the lake of Geneva, the be had by writing to Mr. L. W. Wilk 
summer vacation courses arranged by the uni- of Education, Park Avenue, 59th St., N: 
versity of that town will be held from July 17 City; the director of the Summer Sc! 
to August 27. These courses are particularly tional University of Mexico, or to P: 
devoted to the study of the French language Guillermo Hall, Boston University; Dr. | 
and modern French literature. Every Wednes- W. Hackett, University of Texas; Prof 
day morning, at 9:15 and 10:15 alternately, A. Turrell, University of Arizona; Profess 
there will be a gathering for recreative pur- Seott Williams, Hollywood High School, 
wood, Calif.; Professor Carlos Castillo, | 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Profess 
Py, 


I 


poses, illustrated lectures, readings, music, ete. 
Lausanne offers a variety of sports, and in- 
expensive whole-day excursions on Saturdays tonio Heras, University of Towa, or 
and interesting short trips in the environs on Roy Schulz, University of Southern C 
Wednesday afternoons will be available for the 
students under the guidance of some of the THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UN 
professors. VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE | THE University of Cincinnati is ant 
its first regular summer session from 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF to August 1. Thirty-one regular pr 


MEXICO of the institution are taking part 1 


Y 


Tue fourth session of the Summer School dertaking, these representing the colleges 
of the National University of Mexico, organized Liberal Arts and Education. Under the 


t 
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the newly appointed director, Dean 
the College of Educa 
irge number of Liberal Arts and pro- 


4. Pechstein, of 


courses have been planned. Of special 
rtance are groups of courses in the general 
Kindergarten-Primary. Arrangements 
ve been made for practical demonstration 
these being 


; of reorganized primary, 


; 


to furnish concrete observations for 


working in such regular university 
rses as The atypical child, Special methods 


ng, children’s en- 


r, Investigations in 

ments, Special methods with play mate- 
7 ; in the primary grades, Play of childhood 
/ nd several added fields of special methods. In 
this 
rses, another 


n to group of somewhat related 


unusual feature is a _ unit 
<e making a eritieal evaluation of method, 
measuring, problem-project, case, develop- 
mental, and other methods coming in for dis- 
at the hands of experts in the partic- 
r field. Other courses in the junior high 
|. school administration, history and prin 
ples of education, home economies, ete., round 

AF t the program. 
FORESTRY COURSES IN THE SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Amona the offered at the 

| of the New York State College of Agri 
deal 


courses summer 


ture at Cornell University to with 
stry, and particularly designed to meet 
needs of teachers, one is a course in 
opular dendrology; its object is to acquaint 
se who elect it with the more common trees 
New York State. 


the field of forestry, with especial emphasis on 


The other course outlines 


se phases of the subject concerning which 


every intelligent person should be informed. 
[he aim in both courses is to present materia! 
ll be of value to teachers in their work 
1924 these courses 
Ralph §&. 


Hosmer, head of the department of forestry at 


that wi 
their 


will be eonducted by 


own schools. In 


Professor 

JNI- 
Cornell University. 

ng lt has been the experience at Cornell that 

e 93 many persons desire to learn readily to recog- 


and know something 


the common trees 
their values and uses, yet they do not 


s of care to go deeply into the study through the 
lead exact 


; 


methods of scientific classification. To 
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meet this demand, the first of these courses pro- 
vides a means whereby one may learn to know 
the trees by such easily determined character 
isties as form, leaves, flowers, fruit and bark. 
A knowledge of botany is useful in this course 
but it is not essential. 

The course consists of two lectures and one 
field trip each week, supplemented by required 
readings in various books dealing with trees, 
and in reports and other exercises. The loca 
tion of Cornell University offers unusually good 
facilities for a course of this kind because of 
the considerable variety of trees that are found 
in the vicinity of Ithaca. 

The second is a survey course designed to 
acquaint the student with the place of forestry 
in the life of a nation. It includes a discussion 
of the nature and scope of forestry, an outline 
of the ways by which forests are perpetuated, 
a brief description of the forest regions of the 
United States, and a consideration of the pur- 
poses and aims of national and state forest 
policies. 
lectures and one after 
On the 


Inspect 


In this course four 
noon in the field are given each week. 
field afforded to 


areas of 


trips opportunity is 


woodland that are under systematic 
forest management. 

It is expected that in addition to the two 
offered at 


Cornell in the summer of 1924 a series of popu 


regular courses, there will also be 
lar evening lectures on forestry by a member 
of the Forest Service of the United States De 
partment of These 
tures will deal with various phases of the work 
of the 


by slides and by moving pictures. 


Agriculture. special lee 


Forest Service and will be illustrated 


RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS 


THE Massachusetts State Comm 


ission on Pen- 


sions, to which has been referred the investiga 


tion of the advisability of granting retirement 
the 
prior to the adoption 
of the State Teachers’ Retirement Act, will, a 


cording to an announcement in the Boston 


allowances to certain former teachers in 


publie schools who retired 


Evening Transcript, hold a public hearing on 
this matter in the State House, 
14, at 10: 30 a. m. 

The Teachers’ Act, 


contributory basis, became effective on July 1, 


Boston, on Jw e 


Retirement which is on a 
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L914, and provides old-age pension 


tor teachers 
years ot age and over, who have 
state, and m 
retirement al wance lave been 
teachers 
date. 


The law, however, does not apply to teachers The estimated increase 
who resig trom the teaching service prior to the new salary schedules 
July 1, 1914, and at various times bills have year, beg 


been betore the legislature to provide pensions Computed On a 


I such teachers, manv ot whom served more plovees, the cost tor 


} ] 


torty years in the public schools ot the $4,712,055. Under the 


The legislature of 1924 provided that the mum cost will be reached in 
Pensions. which is investigating $7,317,000, or $2,604,945 more 
various pension systems 1n the state, as tor the current fiscal year. 
well as the subject of general old-age pensions, 


ite this matter and report its ree- A TRIBUTE TO DR. W. L. ETTINGER 


ommendations to the legislature of 1925. More than 700 friends—teachers a 


shall investigs 


The commission desires to obtain the names joined in a testimonial dinne 


aught for fifteen years or Astor on May 26 to Dr. William 


of all teachers who 


} 


longer and remained in active service in the former superintendent of the Nx 


Massachusetts public schools until after they schools. Tribute to the servi 
attained the age of sixty years, but who retired Was paid in addresses by Dr. 
from the service of the publie schools prior to associate editor of the New York 7 
July 1, 1914, the date of the taking effect of | E. Simon, of the United Parents’ 


the state teachers’ retirement law. Dr. Albert Shiels, of Teachers Col] 


bia University; Commissioner 


THE WASHINGTON TEACHERS’ Frank P. Graves; John G. Ag 

SALARY BILL member of the Board of Edueatio: 

Tue Teachers’ Salary Bill for the District of Draper, chairman of the education 
Columbia was passed by Congress on May 22, of the Women’s City Club; 

the New York State Board of 


providing a minimum of $1,800 a year for high 
Perey Straus, president of R. H. Ma 


school teachers and $1,400 for elementary school 
Dr. Finley, who made the princip: 
said that the ideal of education was to 


who know how to teach and then to 


teachers. 


The salary of the superintendent of schools 


was placed at $10,000 instead of at $7,500 as 
possible for them to perform their of 


provided in the House bill. nga os 
| id -d , reported in The Sun he said: “The constit 
n addition to providing pay increases, the 
bill fe 1; par ge of the state guarantees an education for 
1 yroposes to legalize certain activities con- . . 
pro} child and although it may not guarante: 
dueted by the board of education, such as com ; ;, ;, 
: it does require a trained teacher, and 
munity centers, a department of school attend- loves his work and who keeps his fait 
. : : S s { ceeps his tal 
ance and work permits, night schools, vacation py. ag led that he thoucht thi 
B 11e) aqdce i “ ( Ma Lis 
> s IrTles ‘ se S ’ ave : x 
schools and Americanization school which have ond only obtain under an independent 
‘ -retofore Le Ze 4 nore . , ; < ae 
not heretofore been authorized by — law, of education. Dr. Ettinger had done 
but which have been provided for in annual for it that was humanly possible under 
— * 
appropriation bills. cumatensen 
Other legislative authorizations are given by Dr. Graves praised Dr. Ettinger for 
the Washington Post as follows: dom and courage, and asserted that 
would descend to posterity as an « 


Abolishes ‘‘session-room pay’’ as a method of 
fidelity to duty and ability to secure the 


paying principals of elementary schools. 


Abolishes the grouping of elementary teachers in loyalty and cooperation from his asso: 


ZT 


salary classes from one to five and substitutes for Dr. Shiels attacked the attitude 
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the ousting of Dr. Ettinger and the As I told 


a man owes his first loyalty to party undertaking 


this case true loyalty meant loyalty 


are ot the million children who at 


" + ming on ' 
iblic schools. termination t 


— ness Admini 
ver, as reported by T he Sun, said 23 

} in the country 
ecelved nothing but expressions Ol 
; As whatever 
good will since the involun- 

a life-long service in the 

When the Board ot 

ousted me as superintendent otf 


vote of six to one, at the behest ot 


1 a position of honor and great power, of the author 


aradoxical thing, they made extine- as you 
of distinction.” Dr. Ettinger went iniversity an yo cere friend 
while he had lost his person: 


Lowell replied 
was more than the individual 


cause would prevail. 


firm and abiding faith in the visio 
al army of teachers to carry on,” he 
also in the publie spirit and civi 
hich will encourage teachers in that - 
oe Voted the 
; record the 
J. O’Shea, Dr. Ettinger’s which will 
lice, was unable to be present becau School the i 
t death of his wife. “I assure a century 
ith you, in spirit, in honoring m honor and ¢ 
sor, Dr. William L. Ettinger,” he Voted the 
“We have been associated for a s accept the 


no one knows better than | the President may 


itv, his devotion to the schools a: struct and equip an 
g ] ‘ milding and ai 

us adherence to what he conceives library building and su 

in the official statement, < 


. . ianded by Bishop Lawrer 
meeting of the Board of Education on handed by Bisho; ; 


- — . judgment of the corporatio 
27, Dr. Ettinger’s name was passed for a 


present needs of the s 


retirement based on a period of 44 cicadas Motes 
The retirement allowance was stated to gantified as the Ge 


a vear. 


THE GEORGE F. BAKER FOUNDATION EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
OF THE HARVARD GRADUATE NEWS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Dr. Marion Leroy 

ADMINISTRATION : 
University of M 

committee that is in charge of the president Coolidge 

ment fund of ten million dollars to ex- at the Republican 

the service of Harvard University has 

Dr. Hiram Bi 


American history : FP rsity, has been 


from Mr. George F. Baker $5,000,000, 
permanent endowment of the Harvard 
ite School of Business Administration. 
ng the gift Mr. Baker wrote to Bishop 


Lawrence, of Massachusetts, chairman 


announced as the 
organization as 


Connecticut in the 


committee, as follows: Tue Harvard 
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recently at the Marquery in honor of the nine- 


tieth birthday of President Emeritus Charles 


W. Eliot, of Harvard University. 


THomas W. BICKNELL, 
I., will celebrate his ninetieth 


Dr. now living in 
Providence, R. 
birthday on September 6. Dr. Bicknell founded 
The Journal of Education, now edited by Dr. 
A. E. Winship. He also founded the National 
Education, and its first 


He was president of the National 


Council of served as 
president. 


Education Association in 1884. 


To express appreciation of the work of Dr. 
A. L. Suhrie, in Cleveland, the faculty, student 
body and alumnae of the Cleveland School of 
Education held a banquet in his honor on 

As has already been announced in 
AND Dr. 
elected to the faculty of the School of Educa- 


tion of New York University. 


June 7. 


SCHOOL Society, Suhrie has been 


ProressoR FREDERICK J. TURNER, who is 
retiring from teaching at Harvard University 
to devote himself to research and writing at 
his home, Portage, Wis., was the guest of honor 
last week at a dinner given by his present and 
former students in history. Dean C. H. Has- 


kins was toastmaster. 


ALUMNI, students and faculty will join in a 
tribute on June 7 to Dr. Frank Smalley, for 
fifty years a member of the faculty of Syracuse 
University and since 1917 vice-chancellor emer- 
itus. Dr. Smalley first went to Syracuse in 
1874 as 
botany. 
professor of Latin and in 1881 full professor 
of Latin language and literature. In 1897 he 
accepted the post of registrar, which he held 
teaching 


instructor of geology, zoology and 
Three years later he became adjunct 


years, later resuming his 


In the next few years he filled succes- 


for six 
career. 
sively the position of lecturer on Roman law 
in the college of law; dean of the college of 
liberal arts; acting-chancellor during the sum- 
mer of 1903 and the year 1908—09, and in 1917, 
vice-chancellor emeritus. 

Tue University of Arizona conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell after he made the commencement address 


science on 


at Tueson, Arizona, on May 28. 

Proressor Mary W. Ca.krns, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology at Welles- 
ley College, has been elected vice-president of 
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the American Association of Universit, 
fessors. She will fill the vacancy caused | 
death of Professor M. S. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Slaughter, of 


THE new commissioner of vocationa] 
tion of the State of California is Nicho 
ciardi, former president of the California 
technic Institute, and earlier district y: 

officer of the Federal Board for Voeatio: 


ucation. 


Dr. Exvras LIEBERMAN, a teacher in t] 
schools of New York since 1903 and a 
for popular magazines, has been elected 
cipal of the new Thomas Jefferson High § 
New York City. 

Epwin L. MILLER, supervising prin 
high schools in Detroit, was recently el 
president of the North Central Associat 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, to succeed P 
fessor Charles H. Judd, of the Universit 
Chicago. 

FREDERICK C. Scumip has been elected pres 
dent of the United Parents’ Association of N 
York City, a federation of the parents’ ass 
tion of the New York City schools. 

Proressor C. M. Gay ey, of the Universit 
of California, has been chosen director o1 
British division of the American Univer 
Union for 1924. 

Dr. ALBERT FREDERICK POLLARD, head o 
Board of Studies in History in the Universit 
of London, has been appointed visiting 
fessor of history in Barnard College, Co! 
University. 

ProressoR Epwarp J. CouGan, of A 
University, will sueceed Dr. Antonios P. S: 
as head of the department of philosop 
education at Colby College. 

Proressor A. W. Vernon, of Carlet: 
lege, has been elected to the new chair o! 
raphy at Dartmouth College. A forme: 
fessor of Biblical literature at Dartmouth, 
fessor Vernon has been giving courses in |! 
raphy at Carleton since 1919. 

APPOINTMENT of three professors at An 
College, effective next fall, has been annow 
as follows: professor of Latin, Arthur 5ta 
Pease, professor of classics at the Universit 


Illinois; professor of physics, Samuel R 





1924] 


ofessor of physies at Oberlin College; 
of industrial relations, Paul H. Doug- 
has been given a year’s leave of ab- 


the University of Chicago to serve at 


xG professors at the University of Min- 

the summer sessions this year have 
ounced by Director F. J. Kelly as fol- 
tor J. West, Leland Stanford Univer- 
tical Pitirin 

W. Beattie, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
hool music; Richard A. Newhall, Yale, 


Wayne Stevens, Dartmouth, history; 


science ; Sorokin, sociol- 


Reeve, Teachers College, education; 
Robinson, Carleton College, history; 
W. Jones, of Beloit, will return to Min- 
his third season as assistant director 


mer session in charge of recreation. 
CRAWFORD, executive 
of National Defense, 


women 


Mary SINCLAIR 
of the Council 
elected of 
Miss Crawford was formerly instruc- 


French at Bryn Mawr College. 


dean at Carleton 


EvELYN NEWMAN has been appointed 

yen at the Colorado State Teachers 

succeed Mrs. Helen Gilpin Brown, 

ened. 

ss Mary Ross Porter, dean of women at 

University, has been appointed 

elor for women. She has returned to the 
rsity after a year abroad. 

ss Frances Zvruu, supervisor of home 

the Publie 


has tendered her resignation to accept 


es education in Baltimore 
essorship in home economics at the Uni 
of lowa. 


essors Herford, Hobhouse, Gilbert Mur 
and Soddy, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. John 
thy, Mr. Ernest Rhys, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Emil Davies, Mr. Galton, 
Haden Guest, Miss Susan Lawrence, Mr. 
ey Webb, Lieutenant-Colonel T. S. B. 
ims, and Mr. George Lansbury, have sent 
expression of respect and sympathy to Don 
el de Unamuno, late rector of the Uni- 
ty of Salamanca, who was recently exiled 
Canary Islands by the Spanish Directory. 
Josiah H. Pennrman, provost of the 
versity of Pennsylvania, will give the com- 
neement address at Swarthmore College. 
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Dr. Tuomas Srockuam Bat 


pres aent ot 


Pitts 


Carnegie Institute of Te hnology, in 


address 


Dela 


the commencement 
before the graduates of the Uni 
Newark, Del., on June 9. 


; 


was also scheduled to address the graduates of 
Pa., at 


Tuesday, . 


burgh, will deliver 
versity ol 
ware, at Dr. Baker 
Washington Seminary, Washington, 


commencement exercises on 


Proressor CHauNncey B. TINKER, o 
department of English literature at Yale 
adare 


versity, will deliver the commencement 


at Smith College on June 15. 


PROFESSOR P. Meap, of 
history in the College of the ¢ ity of New York, 


NELSON protessor 


will take the place of Professor Stephen P. 
Duggan, director of the American Institute for 
New York, who 
to have given the principal address at the com 
the College for Women 


International Edueation, Was 


mencement exercises ol 
of Western Reserve University. 

Miss Grace SCHERMERHORN, director of the 
Child Health Association, 
addressed a conference at Richmond of teac!] 
of 
partment of Education. 


American recently 


Virginia, called by the Virginia 


Evans Woo.Lien, the Fletcher 


Savings & Trust Company of Indianapolis and 


president ot 


vice-president of the American Bankers Asso 
ciation, delivered the annual Phi Betta Kappa 
address before the Alpha Chapter of Illinois, 
at Northwestern May 9. Mr 


W oollen spoke on “The needs ol b isihnes 


Dr. H. W. WILE’ 
hamton, N. Y., on May 9, to the 
New York 
In the 


State Dental Society 


Unive rsity on 


gave an address 
Society of the State of 
of the child’s teeth 
he addressed the New York 
on “The of 
health.” 


renesis evening 


dent} try the pub ce 


relation 


THE University of California Extension Divi 
sion will conduct a series of Le Conte memorial 
lectures in Yosemite National Park in June and 
On 19 Dr. 
professor of 


Ben jamin 
Eng 


“Literature « the 


July. June 17, and 20 
Harrison Lehman, associate 
lish, the 


Sierra.” Fletcher Cadman, assistant 


lecture on 
Paul 


fessor of economies and assistant dean of men, 


will 
pro 


will give lectures on “America’s place in the 


26 and 27, and Joseph 


world,” on June 24, 
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Valentine Breitwieser, associate professor of dowment at Harvard University of a m 


education, will speak on “Psychology and _ ical laboratory. 
. =i i 9 and 2 1 — . ‘hi 1 
human living,” on June 30, July 2 and 3. rue University of Chicago will pri 


‘ a mediately with the erection of the T}y 
Dr. WittiamM J. Bea, a teacher of science Build ; hicl ’ . : , “i . 
; a ; suliding, for which plans have been pr 
for more than 50 years, died on May 13, at ; ‘ I ws 
. . : . and tunds accumulating trom a gift of § 
Amherst, Mass., aged ninety-two years. For ri 
' made some time ago for this purpos 
forty years he was protessor ot botany at B i . T } : 
: , oard ot rustees recently author 
the Michigan Agricultural College and earlier * 
; ‘ action as the result of an additional gift 
taught at the University of Chicago. On grad- hiel h tl ; _ 
. : fund, whieh with the tunds nu land 
uation from the University of Michigan, he went ble th ~~ a 
: : vossible the erection of the building at 
to Harvard University, where he studied under ; 24 The | Prete, 
Sey ' ot more than $400,000, 1e building 
Agassiz and Asa Gray. He was one of the le facil : > : 
, , vide ample facilities tor the work of the 
first teachers to use the methods of Agassiz. t I a : 
ity School, which under the leadership of 


A RESOLUTION in honor of the late Professor Shailer Mathews now has an enrollment 
Ira S. Griffith, chairman of the department of nually of about 500 students. 
industrial education and applied arts, who died A Bequest of approximately $350,000 . 
on April 30, was voted by the faculty of the to the | niversity of Wisconsin in a 
University of Wisconsin at a recent meeting. hy the will of the late Thomas E. Britt 
The resolution is in part as follows: Madison lumberman. 

Born at Holton, Kansas, on July 25, 1874; THE University of Colorado has ree 
graduate of Eureka College 896: profess« f » . . 
graduate of Eureka llege in 1896; prof ro grant of $180,000 from the General Edu 
Board and a gift of $120,000 from Mrs. V¢ 


Z. Reed, of Denver, to provide equipm 


industrial education and chairman of the depart- 
ment of industrial education and applied arts, Uni 


versity of Wisconsin, 1920-24; departmental editor , 
alt Tietiehiem Walitnss Gian of tides Gate wad the new medical school and hospital plant 
reference books on industrial arts. being erected in Denver. 

The loss which the university sustains is meas- To raise their twenty-fifth anniversary « 


A 


ured in terms of professional worth of a leader and ment fund, which is to be presented to th 


the strength of enduring personal relationships es versity at the reunion of 1944, the seve 
ablished « ng Professor Griffith’s brief years ¢ , 
tablished during Prof yr Griffith’s brief yea . 6 =©=6aved members of the Harvard class of 1919 
Visconsin. Despite too short a span of life, his 
Wisconsin es} te to é I ; each take out a twenty-year endowment 
service to educational progress will survive the eis 
ance policy for $250 for the benefit ot 


generation of men who now mourn the passing of 


a friend from out their midst. fund when it matures. 
Miss Ouive M. Jones, principal of P. 5. 12 

Dr. Ronert G. Hatt, to whom his father, Manhattan, and president of the National | 
the late Dr. Stanley G. Hall, ex-president of cation Association, has joined in the gene! 
Clark University, left his library, together with fort on the part of teachers and their represé 
other household goods, has presented to the  tatives to induce the Board of Educati 
department of psychology of the university the New York City to close the schools on | 
library and a number of the pictures which June 27, instead of holding them open throug 
hung in the room in which Dr. Hall for years the following Monday, as it now intends t 
held his Monday evening seminar. It is planned [pn a communication addressed to the Bi 


to keep the collection together and to recon- Superintendents, Miss Jones reiterates 
struct, in so far as this is possible, the setting gument that many teachers will be serio 
of the familiar seminar room. convenienced by the unlooked for de 


hold the schools open over the week-e1 


Mrs. Eten Copp THORNE has given $250,000 ; 
that the academic loss resulting tron sing 


to Northwestern University for the erection of : 
: them on the earlier date would be neg 


Many New York teachers have planned 
tend the meeting of the National Edneat 
THe General Education Board has contributed sociation in Washington, which opens 


an auditorium as a memorial to her husband, 
the late George R. Thorne. 


~ 


$500,000 to the fund for the building and en- day, June 29. 
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i 
on the classical investigation which “The pursuit of power,” and responses wer 
progress lor over three years Will made DV representatives ‘ thi 
t the fitth annual meeting of the class of 1924 and the Board « | stees Oth 
( ssical League, which will be held addresses were riven | ‘ ent ( 
torium ot the New National Museum women at the formal « é t non-of 
ton, D. C., on June 28. The meet ratherings. A review « t | ‘ i) ‘ 
e open to the public. Training Corps oceupied t of « 


research has been recently estab 


e SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


. Waecese. 2 wih be admn- THE CENTENNIAL OF THE UNIVER- 
an executive committee ra mand than SITY OF INDIANA 


department of education of t) 


e director, and the entire faculty of 
7 ' ONE hundred vears ago this month t t 
education will be members of it : 5 , 

. western state university had its first ! ril rs 
objects of the bureau are stated a sage . : , on - 
] T 174 len bovs answered the roll call otf Protessor B 
To encourage and facilitate re . 

o\ 4 , ; , nard R. Hall and took their assignments u 
{<) to put research Work On a 
Greek and Latin at Indiana University, Bloor 


than it has been on heretofore; (3) 
’ : . ington, Ind., in what has n 

te and articulate the research work; : 

the dominant type of higher educati 


establish and maintain pleasant and 
Alleghenies 


the 
— ther historic: cere 


With pageantry and oti 


rking relationships between the de 


and school men in the field; (5) to ‘ 
‘ 4 ; monies, students, lacuity riends ot the 

e publicity to the results of investiga , 
western pioneer in education observed Its wolae 


anniversary May 7 at Bloomingtor And the 


semi-centennial of the founding of Pur- inspiring spirit of the centennial v that the 
ersity was commemorated at Lafayette, founders of the Hoosier state had made no 
, With an elaborate program during the take in providing in their constitution of 1516 
ee days of May. At the opening ses- a section reading as follows 
lresses were given by Edward A. Birge, “Tt shall be the duty of the genera! emb 
t ot the University of Wisconsin, on as soon as circumstances will permit, to provide 
grant college and the state”; Miss bv law for a general system of e tion ¢ 
Bevier, professor emeritus, University of tending in a regular gradation from to hip 
on “Home economics in education,” schools to a state university, herein tuitior 
llenry Suzzallo, president of the Univer- shall be gratis and equally open to all 
Washington, on “The probable trends i Thus was sown the germ ot democrac n edu 
education.” On the following day the cation, the institution of the western pioneer, 
f that demo , , 


ses were preceded by an academic proces the concrete example o 
\fter the more than 200 delegates pres- tured by President William Lowe Br 
presenting educational institutions, inaugural address in 1902 when he said 

1 and demand is tl hei hil 


the people need 


, 
r 


technical associations, indus 


societies, 
organizations and the Purdue alumni, had dren shall have a chance—as good a chance 
‘ resented to President Edward C. Elliott, any other children in the world—to 1 e the 
ess on “Educational objectives in the most of themselves, to rise in al and ¢ or 
college” was delivered by William O.  eupation, including those oeccupaty hich re 
pson, president of Ohio State University quire the most thorough training. What the 
notable conference on technical education people want is open paths from every corner 0! 
ses were given by President Millikan, of the state, through the schools, to the highest and 
California Institute of Technology; Dean best things which man can achieve. To make 
of Cornell University, and President such paths, to make them open to the poorest 
lds, of the Ontario Agricultural College. and lead to the highest, is the 1 on of de 
\t the closing session, which was preceded by a@ mocracy.” 
— ottcottom ts 


t procession, President Elliott spoke on That the Indiana expe 
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not operated to prevent an aristocracy of brains 
is indicated not only in its long and distin- 
guished line of graduates but also by the simi- 
larly distinguished thousands of alumni of those 
other great western state universities patterned 
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Stephen A. Forbes, University ot 
Charles H. Gilbert, Stanford Uniy 
Charles T. Knipp, University of Illin: 
QO. Lampland, Lowell Observatory; Fra 
Pike, Columbia University; Osear Ridd 


after Indiana. negie Institution. 


The parent of them all is now often referred The Indiana men in whose honor thy 


“The 


many 


land banquet was held included the 
B. Bryan, Ohio | 


presidents.” 
boast of 


to as mother of college 


While 


the college executives they have produced, it is 


college presidents : E. 
sity; William L. 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of M 

John M. Coulter (ex-president), India: 
versity; Walter A. Jessup, University « 
David Starr Jordan, former president « 


educational institutions 
Bryan, Indiana | 
doubtful that any have a more imposing record 
than the University of Indiana with its thirty 
living presidents or ex-presidents of institutions 
of higher learning. 

At a banquet given in their honor at the ana and Leland Stanford, Junior, Unive 
E. H. Lindley, University of Kansas; 
last year in Cleveland, invitations were extended J. Aley, Butler College; Frank A) 
Swarthmore; E. A. Bryan (ex-president), \\ 
ington State College; Edward Conradi, |} 
State College for Women; D. R. Ellabarger 
Huntington College; Ezra T. Franklin, () 
College; Ernest O. Holland, State Colleg 
Washington; W. A. Millis, Hanover Col 
J. K. Montgomery, Muskingum College; Jose) 
Swarthmore; 


meeting of the National Education Association 


to five hundred Indiana alumni, educators who 
The 


list included three hundred university and col- 


stand at the top in their respective fields. 


lege professors in 150 leading institutions of 





















learning such as Columbia, Princeton, Harvard, 
Yale and California; two hundred superinten- 
dents and principals at the head of school sys- 
Swain  (ex-president), 
Winger, North Manchester College; Jan 
Battenburg, Northwestern State Teachers ( 
lege; Eugene W. Bohannon, State Teachers C 
lege, Duluth, Minn.; Manfred W. Deputy, Stat 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn.; Eldo L. Her 
dricks, State School, Warrensburg 
Mo.;: L. N. Hines, Indiana State Non 
School; John E. MeGilvrey, Kent State Nor 
School, Kent, O.; Walter P. Morgan, West 
Tllinois State Normal School, Macomb, I!! 
William W. Parsons (ex-president), Ind 
State Normal Sehool; E. C. Woodburn, Stat 
Normal School, Spearfish, S. Dak.; John W 
Carr, Kentucky Normal School, Frank! 
Ky.; J. W. Mooreland, Vineennes Universit 
and Benjamin J. Burris, Indiana State Non 
School, Muncie, Ind. 
From its earliest beginnings the State Univer- 
sity of Indiana, “cradle of education” of thi 
West, has fulfilled its mission as a producer 0! 
democratic leaders. Worth and not wealth | 
always been the test applied inside and outs! 
Among the first ten students 


ir OT 


tems in eighteen different states of the Union; 
and 29 men starred in the scientific biographical 
dictionary, American Men of Science, as among 
the most notable living American scientists. 
Seven of these men are now on the faculty of 
the university: President William Lowe Bryan, 
psychologist; Dr. C. H. Eigenmann and Dr. 
Fernandus Payne, biologists; Dr. A. L. Foley, 
physicist; Dr. W. J. Moenkhaus, physiologist; 
Dr. D. M. Mottier, botanist, and Dr. B. D. 
Mvers, anatomist. The other 22 highly eminent 
scientists who were educated at Indiana Uni- 
versity include Arthur M. Banta, Carnegie In- 
stitution; Oliver Glenn, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Oliver P. Hay, Carnegie Institution; 
Edward M. Kindle, Geological Survey, Canada; 
Ernest H. Lindley, Chancellor of the University 
of Kansas; John A. Miller, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Vesto M. Slipher, Lowell Observatory; 
Edwin D. Starbuck, University of Iowa; Lewis 
M. Terman, Stanford University; Aldred 
Warthin, University of Michigan; Clark Wiss- 
ler, American Museum of Natural History; 
William L. Bray, Syracuse University; Fay C. 
Brown, United States Bureau of Standards; 
John M. Coulter, University of Chicago; 
Charles L. Edwards, Los Angeles; Barton W. 
California Academy of Science; 


Normal 


¢ 


the class room. 
was Joseph A. Wright, who became govern’ 

Indiana, United States Senator from Indiana 
and United States minister to Prussia. A litt! 


vrai 


Evermann, later his brother, George G. Wright, was ¢ 











1 the university, at that time called the 
Seminary, and represented the state ot 
the United States senate. Three law- 
ee physicians, two ministers, a tanner 
erchant was the output of the first class 
rst state university, a democratic group 

be regarded as fairly typical of the 


rs Ot our western state universities 


4 


All these first products ot the Hoo- 
iniversity lived to manhood and ren- 
cient services to society, according to 


records disclosed at the centennial 


st illustrious among them, Joseph A. 

t, probably never would have received an 

and never would have been fitted to 
the eminent services of his later years 
not had the advantages of a state uni- 
A poor boy forced to earn part of his 
college, he was the forerunner of sev- 
indred boys who to-day are working their 
rough the Indiana University of the pres- 
plying no less than sixty-five different 
es and professions. 

Governor Wright was the son of the con- 
who constructed the first Indiana Uni- 
building. An old record book states 
seph “was allowed for ringing the bell, 

¢ the fire, and so forth, during the last 
(1828—the sessions were then five 

nths long), $16.25.” We find also that 

A. Wright could do a higher class of 


f 


than that. In the same record it is stated 
he was allowed one dollar for repairing 
top of one of the chimneys. He and his 
ther helped their father in the construction 
the first building. A few years later both 
had become members of the United States 
te and Joseph had served as governor of 
na and was the United States minister at 


Indiana University men of the present have 
wed in the footsteps of the Wright brothers 

| are leaders in the polities of their state and 
tion. The present governor of the state is a 
luate of Indiana University; three candi- 
tes in the recent primary elections for gov- 
r were Indiana University men, and twenty- 
embers of the last state legislature were 
liana alumni. The Hoosier state university 
represented in the present Congress by four 
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The first action looking to the establishment 
of Indiana University came in 1804 when Con 
gress set aside portions of the Indiana public 
domain for the endowment of an institution of 
higher learning. Atter provision had been 
made for a state university in the state consti 
tution of 1516, the general assembly tounded 
the university January 20, 1820. It was the 
fall of 1823, however, betore the s« minary build 
ing was nearly enough completed to justify th 
employment of a professor. 

The seminary building was looked upon as 
pretentious structure. The first board of trus 
tees, it is recorded, humbly apologized to the 
state legislature for the enormous cost of $2,400 
for the building, asserting that their object was 
to provide a permanent and lasting means for 
the higher education of the youth of Indian: 
The brick in the first building was laid at $4.75 
per thousand, as compared to a local contrac 
tor’s price of $75 quoted to-day, while shingles 
which would cost $11.20 per thousand now were 
furnished and put on then at $4. The sem 
nary edifice was sixty feet long and thirty feet 
wide. It fronted the east, had a chapel and two 


recitation rooms below and an equal number ot 


rooms above. For nearly half a century it was 
used for instructional purposes, during which 
many hundreds of students frequented its halls 

The Rev. Baynard R. Hall, an alumnus of 
Union College and Princeton Theological Semi 
nary, was elected the first professor at a salar) 
of $250 per year. For three years he was the 
only instructor in the new educational institu 
tion, and taught only Latin and Greek. He 1s 
described by university historians as an excel 
lent classical scholar and an eloquent preacher, 
who was enthusiastic, faithful and painstaking 
The number of students during the first year 
was ten; the second fifteen, and the third 
twenty-one. The seminary made such progress 
in numbers and general character of its work 
that a board of visitors, appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1827, recommended that the 
Indiana Seminary be raised to the dignity of a 
college. On Januarv 28, 1828, this recommen- 
dation was enacted into law. The continued 
growth and increased number of students of the 
institution led the General Assembly in 1838 to 
confer upon it the name and style of Indiana 
University. 

In 1829, a preparatory school was established 
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to supply, at least in part, the lack of see- 
ondary schools in the state. This school con- 
tinued until 1590 when it was believed that the 
presence ot the high schools throughout the 
state rendered its continuance unnecessary. 

The annual attendance in the university prior 
to 1550 ranged from 38 in 1841 to 115 in 1848. 
The remarkable growth in the last 25 years is 
shown by the fact that in 1896 there were 879 
students, while in 1921 there were 3,914. The 
enrollment tor this year will probably reach 
5,500. In addition, the university is serving 
more than 100,000 Hoosier citizens with home 
study courses, correspondence work, lectures 
and other services through its Extension Divi- 
sion. More than five hundred degrees were con- 
ferred last year. The total number of alumni 
and tormer students now exceeds 30,000. 

Dr. William Lowe Bryan, president of the 
university, is the tenth in line of succession. 
In chronological order the list of presidents is 
as follows: Andrew Wylie, D.D., 1829-51; 
Alfred Ryors, D.D., 1852-53; William Mitchel 
Daily, D.D., LL.D., 1853-59; John Hiram 
Lathrop, LL.D., 1859-60; Cyrus Nutt, D.D., 
LL.D., 1860-75; Lemuel Moss, D.D., 1875-84; 
David Starr Jordan, Ph.D., LL.D., 1884~91; 
John Merle Coulter, Ph.D., LL.D., 1891-93; 
Joseph Swain, M.S., LL.D., 1893-1902; Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, Ph.D., LL.D., since 1902. 

Admission to the university was, until the 
college year 1867-68, restricted to men, but the 
doors of the university, at the beginning of 
that year, were opened to women on the same 
terms. Since 1867, therefore, the university 
has been coeducational in all its departments. 

Indiana University was one of the first edu- 
cational institutions of the country to adopt the 
elective course of study. An equal amount of 
preparation for admission—graduation from a 
commissioned high school or its equivalent—is 
required of all students. All must take a group 
of similar prescribed studies, all must follow 
some special line of study for three or four 
years, being granted great freedom in the selec- 
tion of their studies, and all students in the 
College of Arts and Sciences meeting the uni- 
versity’s requirements are graduated with the 
degree Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 
The professional schools award degrees, while 
the graduate school awards advanced degrees. 

The board of trustees is composed of eight 


members, five of whom are selected by the 





State Board of Education and thr: 
alumni of the institution. 

The university consists of the Colleg 
and Sciences, the School of Edw 
School of Law, the School of M: 
School of Commerce and Finance, the | 
School, the School of Musie and the | 
Division. In the combined faculties 
over 200 members. Exclusive of ¢ 
sional schools there are 32 departm 
lows: Anatomy, astronomy, botany, « 
comparative philology, economies and s 
English, fine arts, geology, German, Gr 
tory, home economics, hygiene, 
Latin, library science, mathematics, 1 
drawing and manual training, militar 


and tactics, music, physical education 


physical education for women, physics, } 


ogy, political science, psychology ar 


phy, Romance languages, social service, st 


raphy and typewriting, vocational « 
and zoology. 
FRANK R. E1 
DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION AND 


REACTION 

Ir is disheartening to a degree to f 
fluential a journal as The Christian Ce) 
tacking as reactionary the recent report 
Carnegie Foundation, and _ insisting 
“popular demand” in educational 1 
obeyed. “Certain it is that progress « 
education or in any other social fiel 
mine] will not be made by ‘returning,’ | 
tion, by paying court to a clamor for ¢ 
or by taking advantage of any other 


} 
} 


influence and incident of social progress.’ 


The Christian Century. 


Now, let us see what sort of “rea 


policy the foundation proposes. It 1s, 


briefly, the curbing of the menace ot vo 


ism—of the stifling of the high school co 


the introduction of band, orchestra, jour 


stenography, domestic science, esthetic 
movie scenario writing, et cetera, et « 


nauseam. The foundation sees that the ef 
this hash on the mind of the growing ¢! 
tragic; and also that “vocational training 


? M4 > " +44] 
fered in the high schools has so littl 





tor 
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e responsibility of the well-trained elect his course—a pernicious piec ( 
s so poorly related to the facts ible stupidity. Of course the ; a 
ces OL these vocations, that it 1s, eiect the easy, interesting vocat ( ‘ 
re, an educational farce.” In and anybody with an ounce of | “a set 
that high school vocational teach- what sort of effect in mental dev opm 
compromises the child’s intellectual in character will inevitab sup ene 
ut taus to accomplish the ons Third, because the student is inoculate \ 
ses to accomplish, The tounda- the poisonous not that « 1 ‘ 
suggests that vocational subjects learning a few facts or acanir by 
ht in trade schools. quaintance with a trade. Mr. Tho \. I 
theretore, is seen to be a realiza son has set himself up as the inspired proph 
indamental facts that the purpose ot this noxious heres noxious bhe¢ se it « 
s to build character and to prepare demns men and women to spend the rest of th 
that the toundation must be laid days without intellectual resources thout 
er is built; that the product of the desire to acquire them, in a fierce, un 
ols should be strong, well-rounded lightened struggle ; inst poverty; or, tl 
and young women and not half conquer that enemy, against other beasts otf } 
lists, halting stenographers and like themselves. 
obile mechanics. Fourth, because it permits the student to 
ism 1S a by-product of modern pinch here, taste there, nibble vonde waste 
science which “advances” at breath- precious time in piddling and dabbling whic 
Every little while one of the ought to be spent in hard, unremitting stu ‘ 
pedagogists retires to temporary those great fundamental subjects which have 
ommunes with himself for a season, always been recognized as mind-trainers 
emerging with all the eackling en-  soul-builders As already suggested, what 
yellow hen which has just laid an America needs to-day, and what she has a right 
es with a wild yawp a new “discov- to demand of the high schools of the ecountr 
sets at naught the experience ot cen- are character and training for service Char 
usually common sense as well, pro- acter never was developed by pecking at a 
t once to write a horribly dull book about typewriter, nor has any boy ever been taught 
is presently pumped willy-nilly into to serve his generation by cogitating over tl 
teachers of the country, and lo! a principles of the artistic constructic ot her 
n the pedagogical pantheon. But he  coops. 

s throne and his halo only a brief Finally, because it trains for self during the 
time Within a few weeks another period when training for service ought to be 
¢ volume appears full-armed from the paramount. consideratior Edueation 
of a new Jove, and his unfortunate says Mr. H. G. Wells, “ the release of mar 
r is unceremoniously toppled from from self.” But vocatio the in 
e and dumped head-first into the trash  tricable tving up of man to self Early in | 

\nd this unedifying spectacle is, we may vocational training the boy ma‘ rely be ¢ 
“progress in education,” as viewed by pected to form the opinion that only that edu 
stan Century! tion is worth while which puts bread in | ow 
nal training in the high school is, in belly and money in his own pocket—let the rest 


y ‘ 


of the writer, a tragic and criminal of the world go hang! 


And so The Christian Centn forms us 


heeause, as suggested above, it does not that “nopular education demands” thus and so, 
prepare for the vocations. and that the foundatior ; reactionary when it 


because it offers the student an easy proposes that we cease turning out of our 





+ +] 


hrough high school. Esthetie dancing schools imitation bat lerks, and pill 


ario writing are more interesting and rollers and give m 


i iv< 
liffieult as mathematics, Latin and his- tion. We appear to have surrendered the very 


+ 


ost high schools allow the student to souls of our children to pedagogical vivisector 
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to vocationalist peddlers of patent panaceas 
and sugar-coated educational pills, to half- 
baked psychologists with a burning itch for 
publicity and a few new theories to try out. 
And the foundation is “reactionary” because it 
sees clearly this appalling situation! 

Parenthetically, the charge that the founda- 
tion “has lined up with the intellectuals,” and 
that its report “tacitly commits the educational 
program and its machinery to the service of a 
select and highly intellectual group in the popu- 
lation,” is a sneer which would be unworthy of 
the most rabid pedagogical faddist. How much 
more unworthy, then, of a widely read and 
justly loved journal such as The Christian Cen- 
tury! 

If “reaction” means insistence upon sound 
training for our boys and girls instead of gravy- 
train riding, the mastery of a few real studies 
instead of exposure to a heterogeneous con- 
geries of short-cuts, the development of charac- 
ter and passion for service instead of a savage 
and selfish indifference, then long live reaction ! 

Hvsert McNeiLu Poreat 

DEPARTMENT OF LATIN, 

WAKE Forest COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 
A PROFESSORIAL FIASCO 


THE case of the University of Tennessee has 
exposed the vital weakness of the Association 
of University Professors as educational police- 
men. Here is an institution which last July 
summarily dismissed The 
association was naturally called in to exercise 
whatever power it 


seven professors. 


has to mobilize publie 
opinion by investigation and publication of the 
facts. But it turns out that it has become so 
rigidly committed to the scrutiny only of teeh- 
nical legal points of tenure and prerogative 
that it is now, apparently, automatically lim- 
ited to infractions of the professorial eode. 
It happens that this university makes a prac- 
tice of appointing its staff for only a year 
at a time. To drop a man it has only to with- 
hold appointment. When, as in this ease, 
it elects to give him a “hearing,” all the estab- 
lished properties have complied with. 
The teeth of the investigating body have been 
drawn in advance. The worst that can ensue, 
under the precedents, is an ineffective snap at 


been 
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the “undesirable” 
appointment. 

The public, of course, is not interested ; 
piddling points of law, with the standards 9 
etiquette of the committee on academic fy, 


system of year to 


dom and tenure. What has happened, it , 
Is the ship being lightened of bilge, or ha 
cargo been jettisoned ? 

On this, the essential point, the report of the 
university professors maintains a discreet, per 
haps an impotent silence. Under the rules the 
investigation centers in the treatment of 
plaintiffs, who therefore find themselves, ¢ 
less with considerable surprise and chagrin, the 
real object of investigation. The effect of 4) 
is to exclude the character and conduct of : 
administration, the 


What were the authorities of : 


real defendant, fr 
amination. 
University of Tennessee driving at? One 
gather only so much as may be read betwee; 
the lines of this report, the April issue of t 
Bulletin of the Association. 
What one gathers is suspicious enough to 
make the short-comings of the investigat 
still more exasperating. Of these seven teach 
ers one, a professor of education, was dropped 
because he was not a good whooper-up. The 
man who holds his job must be a gogette 
Side kick 
teaching of evolution via Robinson’s “Mind 
the Making.” Scholarship and teaching } 
unquestioned. The second, a 


among secondary schools. 


woman teacher 
of art, was dismissed for lack of cooperatio: 
Her interest was art, and she had, by genera 
admission, developed student interest in art ' T 
an unprecedented degree. But “the universit 
was obliged to consider the fine arts as more also 
or less of a luxury” (the Dean), and she was 
asked to cooperate in the “applied art” ot 
dress-making, it being claimed that she was 
engaged upon such an understanding. Nervous 
and emotional, and did not cooperate suital 
with the applied artists. These two alone ! 
ceived advance notice of impending doom. 
Their warning, in April, created a stir that fro 
The third, a 
well known zoologist, was dismissed because 
he was intemperately devoted to his work, per 
sistently overdrawing his laboratory allowane 
and omitting in his zeal for science to act 4 him 
time-clocks for the students. Also and par 
ticularly, he took the field against the admin- 


proved fatal to several others. 
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in behalf of: number one, gave out in- 

nterviews and invited the present in- 

n. The fourth, a professor of Latin, 

, disagreeably zealous in pursuit of his 
interests. He writes extensively and 

up a strong classical tradition in the 

y; but his teaching was “erratic and 
is.” The felt “that 

iid be confined mainly to Latin trans- 


authorities his 


d that literature and art should be 
departments to which they properly 
wondered what 


and he, no doubt, 


ents those could be if not his own. 


| improper views on Debs and the 


ul 


[reaty, and protested at the first case 


fifth, psychologist, failed to cooperate, 
ulow the professor of education (not 
er one above) to appoint men to teach 
n psychology who were not qualified 
(One of these, a middle 


4] 
teach the 


subject. 
man, seems to have been presented with 
helor’s degree and an appointment to the 

by the department of education “for 
e never actually did.”) Also protested 
mber one’s dismissal. The sixth, the pre- 
dean, “engaged in agitation” to alter 
the 


to have been an outstand- 


stitutional organization of univer 
He seems not 
lar; but he was apparently motivated 
his efforts at reorganization by a genuine 


re to improve the situation and began, 
ttedly, with the approval of the president. 
he was “indisereet” to a reporter. 

law, 
but 


uniquely immoral in his professional con- 


[he seventh was a professor of 


ely influential among the students, 
The law students and alumni were prac- 
unanimous in his praise. His instrue- 
was most highly valued. His services to 
versity in the past had been quite un- 
ed. But he eut his elasses. He treated 
examinations His 


most 
ies were a farce. (This distinguished him 


serious lightly. 

his colleagues at the University of Ten- 
ssee.) He failed to do penance with the 
sence sheets. He (one shudders to record it) 
All 
se things were specified and proved against 
Not specified but present 
ven to the view of the committee was a sharp 


he smoked in the university buildings. 
his dean. 


agreement between dean and professor as 
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to methods of teaching law, the dean standing 
for the Harvard Perhaps the pro 
fessor was a personality rather than an intel 
lect. 

Here, then, is the picture of the administra 


system. 
Evidence fails on this point. 


tion which is, properly, under investigation. 
The bill of indictment which is indicated might 
be drawn as follows. The University of Ten- 
nessee prefers gogetting growth to scholarship. 
Where intellectual and vocational interests con 
flict, it advances the vocational. Its conception 
of scholarship is narrow and conventional, and 
its theory of teaching pettifogging to the last 
that 
Upon the evidence 


degree. It has an inferiority complex 
makes criticism intolerable. 
of this report one can only conclude that a 
timorous and unenlightened administration has 
thrown out some of its strongest men because 
it could not stand their disapproval, and has 
done so without suffering more than a per 
functory slap on the wrist from the one body 
in America which it should justly fear in such 
a crisis. 

By drawing such a picture the committee 
has itself to be 


Either the picture is false, in which case the 


allowed hopelessly caught. 
university has cause for grave complaint, or 
it is true, in which case the plaintiffs have 
been “done in.” Indeed, the most disquieting 
suggestion that comes from the printed record 
is that the Association of University Professors 
is interested not in universities nor in the indi 
but 


defined 


victim of 
That 


cellence of scholarship or teaching but by rules 


vidual injustice in the profes 


sorial caste. easte is not by ex 
Consequently considerations of edu 
the 
the 


report these professors reprove their injured 


of tenure. 


cational quality must be excluded from 


examination of a university. Throughout 


colleagues for “a certain want of tact,” an 


“inability to work harmoniously with their 
superiors under an organization which they dis- 
approved,”—as if they were office boys under 
a head clerk with an ugly temper. What should 
be the attitude of a group of scholars under 
an administration intent educational 
What is the attitude of the 
tion toward such an administration? What if 
the utmost 
tact?’ We 


There is no Committee on 
The Neu Republic. 


upon 


suicide? associa 


it is committing hari-kari with 


decorum and most accomplished 
have yet to learn. 


Academie C<¢ ympetence. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
THe following is a tentative program of the 


sixty-second annual meeting of the National 
Edueation Association, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from June 29 to July 4. The gen- 
held in the Sta- 


The Representa- 


eral sessions will be 
dium of Central High School. 
tive Assembly will meet in the auditorium of 
Central High School. Forenoons have gener- 


ally been given over to sessions of the Repre- 


evening 


sentative Assembly, afternoons to departmental 
and allied meetings, and evenings to general 
sessions or social functions. 

President Calvin Coolidge has been invited 
to deliver an address during Convention Week. 
While he has not yet finally accepted the invi- 
tation, it is believed that he will do so. 

SUNDAY APFTEKNOON 
June 29, 4 o’elock 

Vesper Service on the steps of the National 
Capitol. There will be musie by the Army Band 
and an address by Payson Smith, state commis- 
sioner of education for Massachusetts. 

SUNDAY EVENING 
June 29, 8 o’elock 

Union open-air meeting in the Stadium of the 
Central High School. Representatives of the three 
great religious faiths and of lay points of view 
will speak on the general subject of ‘‘ Religion, 


morality and education. 


MONDAY MORNING 
June 30, 8:30 o’clock 
This general session will open with music and a 
five-minute talk by Florence M. Hale, state agent 
for rural education, Augusta, Maine. One hour 
each will be given to the discussion of the educa- 
tion bill, tenure and retirement An- 
nouncements of committees, meeting places and 


systems. 
other important information. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 
June 30 
This afternoon will be left free in order that 
teachers may visit interesting points in and near 
Washington. State delegations will meet at five 
P. M., to elect one member for each of the follow- 
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ing committees: Credentials, Nominat 


lutions and Necrology. 


EVENING 


8 o’elock 


MONDAY 

June 30, 

The general theme of this meeting w 
association ’s service to education and t 
The speakers are: Frank W. Ballou, su; 

of schools, Washington, D. C.; John J 

United States 

Olive M. Jones, president of the National |] 


tion Association. 


Commissioner of Edueat 


Past presidents of the association will 


platform during this session. 


TUESDAY MORNING 
July 1, 


First session of the Representative Ass 


8:30 o’eclock 


This meeting will be opened by singing the 
state songs, under the direction of George H. ( 
lan, director of music, New York City, fo! 

a five-minute talk by Jesse H. Newlon, s 


tendent of schools, Denver, Colorado. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
July 1, 2 o’clock 
Meetings of Departments and allied orga 


tions. 
TUESDAY EVENING 
July 1,8 0 *clock 
General meeting at which speakers will deseri! 
the contributions to education of all branches 
the profession. Among the speakers will be: 
A. H. Reeve, president of the National Congress 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, P 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Miss McSkimr 
principal of the Pierce School, Brookline, Massy 
chusetts; Miss Julia Spooner, class-room te: 
and member of executive committee of the | 
ment of Class-room Portland, Oreg 
and William McAndrew, superintendent 
Chieago Schools, and president of the Depa 





Mary 


lens 


Teachers, 


of Superintendence. 
The officers of the Departments of Class-! 


Teachers, Elementary School Principals and § 


intendence will sit on the platform during 
session. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING 
July 2, 8:30 o’clock 
Second session of the Representative Asse! 
This session will be opened with music, follow: 
a five-minute talk by Minnie J. Nielson, state su] 
intendent of publie instruction, Bismarck, + 
Dakota. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


July 2, 2 to 5 o’eclock 


Union and other national organiza 


adquarters in Washington. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
, 


July 2 


1 receptions. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

July 3, 8:30 0 clock 
session of the Representative Assembly. 
1 will open with the singing of the stat 
d by a five-minute address by A. E. 


editor of the Journal of Education. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
July $3. 20 ’elock 


Meet s of Departments and allied organiza 


THURSDAY EVENING 

July 3, 7:30 o’elock 
session on ‘‘Education and govern 
Arrangements are being made for speak 
epresenting the point of view of labor, 
ment, women’s organizations, class-room 


and higher education. 


FRIDAY MORNING 

July 4, 10 o’clock 
‘tie union service. The chairmen of all 
ttees and directors of the National Educa 
Association will sit on the platform during 





Fripay Noon 

July 4 
Patriotic pilgrimages. Each pilgrimage is in 
rge of a chairman, and will include an appro 
riate address by some well-known person. The ar- 
rangements which have been completed thus far 


grave of the unknown soldier, Arlington 
etery. 

Lincoln Memorial. 

rial Continental Hall. 
» White House. 

tomb of Woodrow Wilson. 

American Red Cross Building. 
Walter Reed Memorial Hospital. 


ise at the Headquarters of the National 
Association, at the Bureau of Education, 


Red Cross, Women’s University Club, 
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The home of Frederick Douglass, Anacostia, 
Maryland. 

The National Cemetery, Gettysburg, sy] 
vania 

Jefferson's | e at Mont ( 
Virginia. 

Washington’s tomb at Mount V: Te 


The Washington Monument 
The Lee Mansion House 


Harper’s Ferry. 


The United States Bureau of Edueation is 
planning active cooperation with the National 
Education Association for the period of the 
Convention Week and has arranged an exten 
sive program of activities. On Wednesday the 
bureau will hold open house. The auditorium 
of the Department of Interior building will 
have a regular schedule of educational films 
each morning. There will be a rest room and 
an exhibit. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A NEW METHOD OF MEASURING 
CHARACTER TRAITS 

Tus paper embodies the results of an experi 
ment undertaken for the purpose ol finding a 
more adequate method of measuring characte: 
traits. The method developed is more objective 
than most character tests so far used; it gave a 
remarkably consistent and revealing picture of 
the attitudes correlated with the one trait unde: 
investigation; it produced high correlations of 
validity and reliability; and it gives promise of 
eliminating to some extent the possibility of the 
subject deliberately misrepresenting himself. 

The character elements selected for study 
were those attitudes and interests having to do 
with money and wealth. Five types of men 
with different attitudes toward money were « 
scribed, as follows: (a) those men so domi 
nantly ambitious to make money that all other 
interests are dwarfed; (b) men definitely am- 
bitious to make money; (c) those men equall) 
interested in money and other things; (d) men 
definitely more interested in other things tha: 
money, and (e) men so dominantly interested 
in other things that money-making is for the 
purpose merely of meeting the needs of a de 
cent living. 

The test used in this experiment was an adap 
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tation of one devised by Dr. Hornell Hart, of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station (see 
Vol. 2, No. 4, Iowa Studies in Child Welfare). 
It consisted of some 250 words arranged alpha- 
betically and about 50 phrases and 50 sentences. 
These verbal stimuli were grouped in lists, with 
After 
each stimulus was placed the words “no” and 
The subject was instructed to circle the 


from 12 to 15 words or phrases in a list. 
“ves.” 
“no” after those stimuli he disliked, to circle the 
“ves” after stimuli he liked, to skip the ones 
he neither liked nor disliked, to underline in 
each list five words or phrases about which he 
felt most strongly, and to double-underline one 
of these five about which he felt most strongly 
of all. Thus there were seven possible reactions 
to any stimulus, i.e., three degrees of negative 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE REACTIONS 
To Six Stimuui, EAcu or waHicn ILuLvs- 
TRATES ONE OF THE Six TYPES OF 
STIMULI TO WHICH THE MONEY- 
MINDED Group Reacts LEss 
POSITIVELY! 


& Sp 
. & = 
S cn a5 
2Oo 8s ss se 
6A S62 A& co FP Oh ~ = 
**Ministry’’ 

10 5 47 88 § ii 0 100 per cent. 
20 4 4 #18 27 31 16 #42100 per cent. 
‘*Literature’’ 

0 0 16 5 37 42 0 100 per cent. 
20 0 5 0 5 63 27 100 per cent. 
‘*Study Philosophy’’ 

1 5 O 47 26 11 11 O- 100 per cent. 
20 0 4 9 14 4% 28 #£«®°100 per cent. 
‘*Spirit of Universal Brotherhood’’ 

1 0 0 81 26 837 16 O 100 per cent. 
20 0 0 9 9 41 41 100 per cent. 
‘*Working Class Solidarity’’ 

16 6 Ss @& 5§ 0 O 100 per cent. 
20 0 4 50 32 14 O- 100 per cent. 
‘*Farming’’ 

0 10 58 16 5 11 O- 100 per cent. 
20 0 5 27 50 18 O 100 per cent. 


1 The percentages under the bold faced No and 
YES are the very strong double-underlined reac- 
tions, the percentages under the italicized No and 
Yes are the strong single-underlined reactions, and 
those under the ordinary No and Yes are the 
mildly negative or positive reactions. 
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reactions, an indifferent reaction and thre; 
By this meth vd the 
subject was compelled continually to 


grees of positive reactions. 
A time limit 
used to minimize the amount of rationalizat; n 
The test was given to men in frater) 
groups who were then asked to rate one » 
other according to the description of the five ay. 


The reactions of 4] 


objective concrete situation. 


titudes given above. ' 
upon whom from three to nine judgments \ 
These 
cases were divided into two contrasting groyps 
In the first group, the money-minded type, | = 
19 men, two of them fitting description ‘ 
17 fitting description “b.” 
were 22 men, 8 of them fitting descriptio; 
and 14 description “e.” 
money-minded men. 

The method of analysis consisted simp); 
observing the differential distribution of the ; 
actions of these two opposed groups to the vari- 
ous types of stimuli. The money-minded grow 
was found to react less positively or more neg: 
tively than the other group to six types of st 
uli and to react more positively or less nega. 
tively to five types of stimuli. Table I presents 
the reactions to six stimuli, each of which illus- 
trates one of the six types of stimuli to y 
the money ambitioned group reacted less pos 
tively. Examining first the reactions to ¢! 
stimulus “ministry,” it will be seen fro: 
table that 52 per cent. of the first group, 
money-minded type, reacted negatively (.\ 
No) while only 8 per cent. of the second grou 
the non-money-minded type, gave this react 
Only 16 per cent. of the first group reacted 
positively to this first stimulus, while 74 per 
cent. of the second group gave positive rm 
tions. This illustrates the reactions to 1 stim 
uli, suggesting things religious, for examp! 
“spiritual,” “sermon,” “religion” and “Chris 


well agreed were selected for study. 


In the second oT 


These were the ; 


(Grroup 


tianize the world.” 

The reactions to the word “literature” illus- 
trate the reactions to 13 stimuli suggesting cul- 
tural things. The less positive reactions of th 
money-minded individuals are apparent 
the table. Such words and phrases as “ 
more about music,” “vase,” “seulpture” and 
“drama” make up this type of stimuli. 

The phrase “study philosophy” is one 
seven stimuli, all of which suggest intellectual 


things. This type of stimuli includes su! 
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:as “creative,” “research,” “discover truth” presented in Table II. The reactions to the 
. e.” In each case the money-minded phrase “Win out in the financial world” illus- 
less positively. trate the more positive reactions of the first 
rase “spirit of universal brotherhood” group to 37 stimuli suggesting money, wealth 

o a type of stimuli suggesting the vir- and business activity. The reactions to the 


he words “ennoble,” “meekness,” stimulus “happiness” are typical of the reac- 


‘service” and “humble” are illustrative tions to words and phrases suggesting pleasure, 
such as, “a high-powered automobile,” “com- 
fortable, 


positive reactions of the money-minded men to 


stimuli of this type. Again the first 
ts less positively. x 


“luxurious” and “yacht.” The more 


ney-minded group reacts less positively 


suggesting economic revolution or re- the stimulus “suecessful” fit in with their more 


vhich the phrase “working class soli- positive reactions to such stimuli as “The pur- 
pose of a college education is to enable one to 
to be 


terms of wealth, position, power and influence.” 


s an example. Such stimuli as “de- 


e industry,” “larger inheritance taxes,” succeed” and “Success is measured in 


m’” and “mothers’ pensions” make 


stimuli of this type. The reactions to the stimulus “illustrious” are 


similar to the reactions to 10 stimuli suggesting 


1ctions to the stimulus “farming” are 
reactions to nine words and phrases’ self-regardful and egoistie attitudes. Here 
¢ humble tasks, such as, “do physical - were classified such words as “authority,” “su- 


‘workman,” “cobbler” and “overalls.” perior,” “fame” and “distinguished.” 


stimuli the money-minded men The more positive or less negative reactions 


these 


s positively. of the money-minded group to the stimulus “im- 


five types of stimuli to which the money- From 


moral” are worthy of special attention. 
ed individuals react more positively or 


tively than the other group are illus- TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE REACTION 


five stimuli, the reactions to which are 





TO 


THE 


Mort 


SIGNIFI 


GESTING 


UNSOCIAI 


ANT 
AND 


STIMULI 


Sue 


ANTI-SOCIAL 


TABLE 2 OBJECTS AND ATTITUDES 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE REACTIONS ’ 
Five Stiwe yac ress aa g 2 
Five Strmuni Eacu or wuicH ILuvs- > 
ATED ONE OF THE Five TyYPEs OF = Bs 
STIMULI TO WHICH THE MONEY- - a n » F S ¢ 
MINDED Group Reacts More Se Se Be So ht hy be 
POSITIVELY r 
‘*Tenorant 
- 1 0 5 oOo 5 0 0 0 100 per ent 
. +A 2 9 50 32 g ) ] per nt 
Q = >= ‘*Burglar’’ 
7 - . 5 2 n” Ke = 3 1 0 5 90 5 0 0) 0 100 per ent 
D> = = & © F mw bp oe 2 0 41 54 5 0 0 0 100 per cent 
‘Win out in the Financial World’’ ‘* Miser’’ 
0 O O 15 48 37 100 per cent. 1 0 0 95 5 0 0 0 100 per cent. 
~ 0 18 37 37 4 4 100 per cent. 29 0 41 54 5 0 0 0 100 per cent 
** Happiness ’’ ‘“Tuek?? 
0 0 0 0 0 42 58 100 per cent. 1 O 0 10 16 #16 47 «11 100 per cent. 
0 0 0 0 86 14 100 per cent. 2 0 9 13 27 46 ) 0 100 per cent 
**Successful’’ ‘‘Shrewd’’ 
0 O O 21 10 69 100 per cent. 10 0 5 § 23 53 «16 100 per cent 
- 0 O 14 27 55 4 100 per cent. 20 9 23 23 14 31 0 100 per cent 
**Tilustrious’ ** Avarice 
0) 5 26 5 58 6 100 per cent, 1 0 5 37 53 7) 0 0 100 per cent 
0 18 23 45 14 0 100 per cent. 2 9 27 237 32 5 0 0 100 per cent 
‘*Immoral’’ ‘*Cunning’’ 
U 84 5 11 0 0 100 per cent. 10 0 88 21 42 5 0 100 per cent. 
2 45 5 0 0 0 100 per cent. = § 9 46 27 4 9 0 100 per cent. 








none ot this first group 


reacts strongly or very strongly negative (NO 
and No), nile UV per cent. ol the m monev- 
minded men give these eactions his 1 Lius- 
trative ot the reactions to a large number ol 
stimuli suggesting anti-social and unsocial ob- 
jects and attitudes lable II] presents the re 
actions to a lew ot the more sig it t ot the 
Stimuli Of this type. 

In examining Table » note the consistent 
failure of the money-minded group to react as 


strongly negative as the second group. 


ing also to this type of stimuli are such addi 
tional ords as craity dupe “extrava- 

et tnievish unho u ¢hteous” and 
usury 


Summing the character traits presented 


up 
above, it seems that the money-minded person 
less interested in religious, cultural 


the 


te ds to he 
and intel 


virtues, 


lectual things; he is indifferent to 


opposes economic rertorms al d stro! oly 
dislikes humble tasks; he tends to be a pleasure 
seeker, he greatly desires to be successful, which 


possession Of we alth, 


the pow - 
he is self-regardful and egoistic; 


but 


and position; 
and finally, he iS 


1] opposed to anti- 


little 
and unsocial objects and attitudes. 


The differential reactions presented in the 
above tables are the more extreme ones and the 


they 


Some idea of the likelihood 


question naturally arises if ean be ex- 


plained by cl 


ance 
reactions may be due to chance will 
the fact that 


differential reactions, of which the possibilities 


that these 
be gained from 83 stimuli gave 
that 
to 1 

The 


validity and reliability of the test. Scores rang- 


they are due to chance range from 1 in 100 
in 1,000,000. 


correlations worked out proved the high 


ing from minus 280 to plus 25? hased on the 75 
most significant stimuli were correlated with 


scores based on the judgments which placed an 
individual in class a, b, ec, d ore. This correla- 
tion was .95, the probable error being .010. 
Correlating the scores based on two groups of 
95 significant stimuli gave a coefficient of re- 
liability of .901, the probable error being .019. 
A second experiment was conducted for the 
purpose of determining the cheat-proof quali- 
the test 


men took the test over again with the following 


ties of Twelve of the money-minded 


instructions, “Imagine that you are applying 


a job in some philanthropic organization 


tor 


9 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


\ ch ¢€ puasizes « iracte al 

little for business ab iit J 

this in mind, piacing yoursel 

a light as possipie in orade 

Kleven of the non-moneé minae 

test again under simular instruet 

they ere to imagine themselves 

job in some business inst uti 

place il unde a time limit thre 

than they took Io1 the first r t 

paring the first and second re; 

tant things were noted: First, to on 
ber of stimuli whose purpos: . 
obvious both groups comy leté f 
reactions. eecond, te a number 

whose purpose in the test w: not opvy is. the 
two groups gave essentially the s f 
tial reactions when taking the te { Bs 
time as they gave when taking it | time 
The second reactions to the test we scored on 
the basis of 25 such stimuli whose purnos 
not obvious, using the values for these stimal 


as worked out on the basis of the first r¢ vetior 
These seores corre lated with the scores hs sed on 
the original judgments .72, the probable error 


In other words, althoug 


being .054. these 2 
individuals deliberately attempted to misrepri 
sent themselves, the scores based ¢ 25 unob 
vious stimuli placed all of them ess¢ 

where they belonged according to the judg- 


ments. Further, it would seem that a compari- 
son between the score based on the most vious 
stimuli and the seore based on unobvious st 
uli should provide an index of the sincerity ¢ 
honesty of the subject. 

The advantages, then, of this new meth 
measuring character traits are as follows: It 


+} att 


gives a clear and consistent picture of the atti- 


tudes and interests correlated with those under 
investigation. The scores based on the reactions 
to the test have a very high degree of validity 
and reliability. The method is objective in the 
sense that it is non-introspective, the subject 
compelled continually to judge a particular con- 
crete situation. It is objective also in the sense 
that it can be made relatively independent ot 
the sincerity and honesty of the subject. At 
finallv, this new method would seem ap} le 
to the measurement of any of the attitudes nd 
interests that make up character. 

Frank K. Sm i 


Towa City, Iowa 











